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A Hrxt on SPELLING.—“ Where’ll ye have 
these?” said a hard handed man of Athens, 
the other day, in the art gallery of the 
Mechanics Exposition, at the same time set- 
ting down two gaudily painted tin jars on the 
table at which the energetic Slack was busily 
writing, with a thump that made everything 
dance again. 

“Where will I have them?” said the 
journalist, leaning back in his seat and gazing 
in astonishment at the two tin horrors. “ Why, 
1 will have them orf this table, in the first 
place, and out of this room, in the second 
place.” 

“ Waal, ye needn’t get huffy about it. You 
told me to bring ’em here and you'd gin ‘ema 


good place.” 
“ J told you to bring them here!” said Slack, 
“When? Where? How?’ 


* Why,” said the would-be exhibitor, “ you 
writ it on to my letter and sent it back to me. 
Here it is, in a big hand, plain as print,” and 
he produced a letter which, sure envugh, was 
indorsed in the bold hand of the editor: 
“Send them to the art gallery, and, if they 
are what you say they are, we will give them 
a good place.” 

Puzzling over it for a moment, he turned 
back the leaf, and his astonishment subsided 
into a smile as he read: 

“T have got two of the handsomest painted 
water colors in Boston, which 1 waft to show 
in the mechanics’ fair.” 

“Young m n, go east, to the Quincy Hall, 
and perhaps you van get space ; but next time 
you write a letter about your merchandise 
spell “ cooler” with two o’s and an «.”—Boston 
Commercial Bulletin. 


ALCOHOLIC FERMENTATION BY MOLD 
(Mucor MucEDA.)—The statement by Bail, 
and subsequently also by Rees, that the germs 
of Mucor mucedo, when immersed in a fer- 
mentable liquid, multiply by budding, like 
beer yeast, and occasion alcoholic fermentation, 
has been further investigated by Fritz. The 
liquids employed were heated, in vessels 
closed with cotton, to the boiling point, and 
after cooling were impregnated with one or 
more germs of Mucor mucedo readily obtained 
by cultivation on horse manure in an atmos- 
phere saturated with moisture, and tested as 
to genuineness by means of the microscope. 
The air was allowed to remain in some of the 
vessels, and displayed in others by carbonic 
acid immediately after the germs were added. 
In those in which oxygen were present, the 
mucor germs developed into a luxuriant 
mycelium, converting the sugar in its develop- 
ment into carbonic acid and water, until all 
the oxygen absorbed by the liquid was thus 
consumed, when the mycelium divided into 
separate cells, which multiplied by budding 
and formed mucor-yeast. In those free from 
oxygen the mucor germs developed directly 
and immediately into cells increasing by bud- 
ding, with the separation of the sugar, into 
the usual products of fermentation. These 
results agree decidedly with Pasteur’s theory, 
It was further ascertained that mucor fermen- 
tation requires a higher temperature than that 
of saccharomyces, and that the ferment of the 
former also inverted cane sugar, and also that 
the gas evolved in fermentation was pure car- 
bonic acid. The mucor yeast is, however, so 
extremely sensitive to alcohol that 35 to 4 per 
ceut. by weight of the latter renders it slow 
and finally inactive, so that it can only be em- 
ployed when less than 7 per cent. of sugar is 
present in solution. It does not produce 
alcoholic fermentation with dextrine, inuline, 
or grape sugar. 


Tue belief that guardian spirits hover 
around the paths of men covers a mighty 
truth, for every beautiful, pure and good 
thought which the heart holds is an angel of 
mercy, purifying and guarding the soul. 


An “UNDERTAKING,”—The editor of a 
country newspaper thus takes a risk on his 
delinquent subscribers: “To all those who 
are in arrears one year or more, who will 
come forward and pay up, we will give them 
a tirst class obituary notice gratis in case it 
kilis them.” 


We raise annually here in the United States 
nearly 150,000,000 bushels of potatoes, repre- 
senting a money value of about 100,000,000 to 
the customers. As an article of food it has 
greater value to us than any other we call 
100t crop. ‘I'wenty-five per cent. of the weight 
of the potato is solid dry substamcs, and of this 
6-25 per cent. is starch. 


In the government of Pleskau, in Russia, a 
letter was circulated which reported that the 
government intended to send 5,000 of the 
pretiest girls of the country to Africa to be 
married to negroes. ‘There was a panic, and 
the girls made haste to marry any one who 
would have them, and there was any number 
of marriages. One brandy dealer made a 
small fortune out of it, for at Rassian weddings 
they must have brandy. Now the authorities 
have discovered that this werchant started the 
story, and they are not yet done with him, 
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How To CLEAN CaRPEeTs?—Ans, At T. M. 
Stewarts, 326 Seventh avenue, there is a five- 
story building 100 feet deep, entirely used in 
carrying on this most important business. Mr. 
Stewart has by all odds the largest and best 
establishment of its kind in the city. During 
the past season he added entirely new inven- 
tions in machinery, for which he has obtained 
letters patent. Reader go and see this place. 
You will pronounce it, as we have done, one 
of the wonders of this progressive age. By 
giving him your orders you can have your car- 
pets taken up, and no matter how soiled they 
are, whether with ink, grease, soot or anything 
else, if tho nap and color are left, the carpet 
will be returned and laid as clean and fresh as 
new. His new process of scouring fills a want 
long felt, is a wonder in itself. Give hima 
trial. His Brooklyn place deserves special men- 
tion too, at 32 and 34 Penn street, E. D. 


TEACHERS and others, who have overworked 
and have become nervous and dyspeptic, should 
write at once to Pusey Heald, M. D., or Mary 
H. Heald, M. D., proprietors of Heald’s Hygeian 
Home, Wilmington, Del., where all classes of 
chronic invalids are successfully treated, with- 
out drug poisons See advertlsement. 


RuPTURE can be cured without suffering. 


‘| Elastic trusses are superseding all others. 


Before buying metal trusses or supporters, 
call or send for a descriptive circular to the 
Elastic Truss Company, 683 Broadway, New 
York. 


HEADACHE AND NERVOUSNESS. It is an 
established fact that the Extract of Cranber 
ries and Hemp combined, by Dr. J. P. Miller, 
327 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa., permanently 
cures the most obstinate cases of dyspeptic, 
nervous of sick headache, and is an absolute 
specific for neuralgia and nervousness. Prepar- 
ed in pills, 50 cents a box. Send by mail. 


WE know not at all the man we know not 
thoroughly. There are few men who deserve 
to be studied. From this it arises that the 
man of true merit has in general little solici- 
tude to be known. He is aware that few 
would appreciate him, and that in this small 
number each one has his connections, his in- 
terests, his self-love, which prevent him from 
forming an unbiassed opinion, and from giving 
to merit its proper place. 


MINISTER, doctor, teacher, student, lawyer, 
apprentice, merchant, young man, young 
woman, do you wanta motto that has an ap- 
plication every hour and every moment; that 
is as necessary to success as oxygen is to life ; 
that is like the philosopher’s stone, turning 
everything it touches to gold? Take this one. 
Write it on the fly leaves of your books; hang 
it on the wall of your room or shop or office ; 
write it on the tablets of memory, and it will 
do you more good than twenty years of 
study ; “ Whatever is worth doing at all, is 
worth doing well.” 


Iv is stated that.a convict in the Rhode Island 
prison has acquired Latin, Greek, Arabic, Ger- 
man, French, Italian and Spanish, during the 
six years he has already been imprisoned, and 
is now at work on Hebrew. 


Tue spire of Strasbourg Cathedral is no 
longer the highest in Europe. The steeple of 
the Church of St. Nicholas, at Hamburg, just 
completed, is 472 feet high, and six feet higher 
than Strasbourg. 


THE PARSEES.—There are about 90,000 of 
these expatriated Persian fire worshipers in 
Bombay, ‘They are called the Jews of the East 
and form the wealthiest class of the population. 
Bombay is their commercial headquarters, but 
they have branch houses in many cities of the 
East and of Europe. They are clannish and 
fanatical. One of their most striking peculiari- 
ties is the manner in which they dispose of their 
dead. They commit them to priests who have 
charge of the “Towers of Silence,” five of which 
stand ona hill near the city. Having put them 
into the hands of the custodians of these towers, 
neither strangers nor friends are permitted to 
visit the place. The are laid upon grates at 
the top of the builgggs, where vultures feed 
upon the bodies, until the bone drop through 
the bars and lie upon heaps below in indiscrim- 
inate decay.— Hvangelist 


The English ladies who were hunted for 
throughout France, on a charge of complicity 
in the escape of Bazaine, were two boarding- 
school misses from Cannes, who went out in a 
boat and got > a flirtation with Colonel Vil- 
lette, the Marshall's aide-de-camp. 


WHEN the King of ‘ortugal addresses his 
wile publicly he is obliged to say, “ Very high 
and very excellent Princess d’Maria Pia of 
Savoy, Queen of Portugal, my dear, well be- 
loved and highly esteemed spouse, may our 
Lord hold your Majesty's person in His holy 
keeping.” But in the seclusion of their ma- 
ge very high and very excellent private 
ife his Majesty is very apt to ran on in this 
style: “ Hang you, Maria, where have you put 
my suspenders?” 











SEASON OF FLOWERS 


MISS YOUMANS’ 


Botanical Series. 


yi pg 6G B® | > $1 00 
SECOND BOOK OF BOTANY...............-.-- 
HENSLOW’S BOTANICAL CHARTS. (Adapted 

for use in the United States, by Miss Eliza A. 

Youman’s), per Set (six Charts with Key)........ 18 00 

These works are the outgrowth of the most recent 
scientific views, and have been practically tested by care- 
ful trial with juvenile classes; they have been everywhere 
welcomed as timely and invaluable contributions to the 
improvement of primary education. Harris, Pickard, 
De Wolf, Snow, Rickoff, Phelps, White, Apgar, Brooks, 
Hart, Bateman, Newell, and others of national reputa- 
tation, have voluntarily commended them in unqualified 
terms. 


PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & CoO., 


549 & 551 Broadway, N. Y. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Two New Text Books. 


Teachers and Boards of Education who are contem- 
plating a change of their text books on 


EIsTORY,Y, 
Ere earnestly requested to WAIT till they can examine 


Butler’s New Pictorial History 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES, 


Which is now in preparation, and will be 


Ready July ist. 

It will contain nearly 350 pages, with maps, and will 
be fully illustrated, beautifully printed on fine paper 
(from large, clear, new type), and substantially bound. 
Retail price $1.50. A specimen copy will be sent to 
teachers and school authorities for examination with a 
view to introduction, on receipt of One Dollar. Speci- 
men sheets sent free. 





All teachers using Bingham’s Latin Series will be 
glad to know that the accompanying 


Latin Prose Composition, 
WILL BE READY AUGUST ist, 


And those who are not acquainted with the series are 
respectfully invited to correspond with us, (sending 
Catalogues of the Institutions with which they are con 
nected) when full information as to its merits will be 
cheerfally furnished. 


Approved School Books. 
Mitchell’s New Series of Geographies, 
Mitchell’s New Outline Maps, 
Bingham’s Latin Series, 

Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories, 

The New American Readers and Spellers, 
The Etymological Reader, 

Oxtord’s Speakers, Junior and Senior, 
Sargent’s School Etymology, 

The Scholar’s Companion, 

Coppee’s Logic, Coppee’s Rhetoric, 
Smith’s Grammar, 

Tenney’s Geology. 


J, H. BUTLER & C0,, Publishers, 


723 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FOR ONE DOLLAR, 


Mailed free to any address, on receipt ef remittance 
"und fall address. “ 





25 varieties choice Annual FLOWER SEEDS, - $1 00 
20 “ biennial and perennial Seeds 100 
122 +“ — very choice ual Flower Seeds, - 1 00 
5 “ choice everbloom' lyr.old 1 00 
ee. *  VERBEN. colors, 1 00 
ee *“ GLADIOLUS, - - - 1 0 


Dreer’s Garden Calender, with directions for 
the above, &c., =aiel ontop eae ae 


HENRY A. DREER, 
Seedsman and Florist, Philadelphia, Pa, 


More than 


6,000,000 


Of One Number Alone of the 
Justly Celebrated 


SPENCERIAN 


Double- Elastic 


STEEL PENS 








Were sold in 1874—being a gain of more than 1,000,000 
over the year previous. 

The Spencerian Steel Pens are universally used 
in the Commercial Colleges throughout the 
U. 8., more largely than any others by the Omited 
States Government, and quite generally im the 
Banks, Counting Houses and Schools of 
Co conatty ; and are for sale by the trade gen- 
e ° 

We a for the Spencerian, superiority over all 
other pens in durability, elasticity, dexi- 
a xy by in evenness of point. 

*,* ian Pens are comprised in 16 num.- 

rs, in flexibility and fineness of point, and, 
for the convenience of those who may wish to try them, 
we will send a card containing a sample ef each 
mumber by mail, securely enclosed, on receipt of 25 
cents. 

Address all orders to 


Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TayLor & Co. 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 


Zelies’ - “* Critical Speller.” 


A collection of words frequently misspelled, ARRANGED 
ALPHABETICALLY for advanced classes, examinations 
and test exe: The convenient Speller published for 
Examinations and Spelling Matches. 
PRICE, BY MAIL, 25 CENTS. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO,, Publishers, 
758 Broadway, N. Y. 





Mac Vicar’s Arithmetical Example Cards, 
FOR DRILL, REVIEW AND TEST EXERCISES 

1000 Examples on Cards, in box, Price, $2,00. 
rTeacher’s Hand-Book of Arithmetic. 
Comprising Key to Example Cards, 


And a full exposition of the etn and processes of the 
fundamental rules of Arithmetic, by M. Mac Vicar, LL D 


i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers. 
758 BROADWAY, New York. 


Very Important to Teachers. 
“A Complete eg | of American History of the 
hest character.’’—N. Y. Times. : ee 
**A noble book and the cheapest published in America.’ 

—Philadelphia Press. 
5,000 Agents Wanted to Sell 
The People’s History of America. 


prehensive Complete. From the Earliest Dis- 
coveries to July 4, 1874. By Eminent Standard Authors. 
1 imperial vol. illus M j ey 4to containing 
in clear, legible type, more matter than 20 
ordinary $3 octavo vols. The cheapest book ever pub- 
lished, and in bind the d st. 


: g t. One agent 
27 subscribers in one day. For circulars address 


obtained 
HENRY 8. ALLEN, No. 8 Howard Street, New York 





Full C 


h 





VALUABLE 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
TEXT-BOOKS. 


STEARN’S CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES, with a complete concordance and classified 
index, and questions for Educational purposes. 1 vol. 
12mo, $1.00. 

KEETEL’S ANALYTICAL AND PRACTICAL 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. 1 vol., 12 mo, $2.00. 


KEETEL’S NEW ELEMENTARY FRENCH GRAM- 
MAR, 1 vol., 12mo, $1.25. . 


PIERSON’S SYSTEM OF QUESTIONS ON GEO- 
GRAPHY.—Aparrep TO any Mopery Atias. New 
and revised edition. 1 vol., 12mo, 75 cts. 


PUTNAM’S ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 
12mo, $1.50. 


TOWN’S NEW SPELLER AND DEFINER. 25 cts. 
TOWN’S NEW ANALYSIS OF DERIVATIVE 
WORDS. 00 cts. 


1 vol., 


SARDOU’S IDIOMATIC KEY TO THE FRENCH 
LANGUAGE. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 

LAMBERT’S ALL THE FRENCH VERBS AT A 
GLANCE, *with practical Elucidations on al) the 

French sounds. ex clo., 50 cts. 


BRYANT & STRATTION’S BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
ror Business CoLteces anp tHE CountTiINe Koox. 
1 vol., 8vo, $2.50. 


ALBERT MASON, 
PUBLISHER, 
IS ASTOR PLACE, 








NEW YORK. 
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Things That Interest. 





BOSTON SCHOOL FOR DEAF MUTES. 


“ A FEW days ago, I went to the school for deaf mutes, to 
hear, or rather to see Mr. Edward A. Spring, the sculptor, 
give a lesson in modelling. There are sixty-five pupils in 
the school, and with few exceptions, they appear to belong 
to the class of poor children, who have to struggle against 
many disadvantages, besides their lack of speech and hear- 
ing. The progress they have made since the school (one of 
the public free schools) was opened, is astonishing. Many 
of them write pretty well ; lessons go on in arithmetic and 
geogtaphy ; they read readily both printing and writing, 
and are slowly but surely developing the intelligence 
which deafness and dumbness had kept dormant. The 
younger children gesticulated extravagantly, and their 
animated but wordless conversations consist of the 


AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


| hands and arms is considered as the foremost of all the 
| graces of the drawing-room. 


3. Song. Of all music, song from his own and compan- 
ions’ lips, delights and attracts the child. The soul plays 
in song, and beauty steals across upon it. In our recollec- 
tions, early songs are early homes to us. To play and sing 
makes the child truly a child; and when we are old, 
brings us back into childhood’s paradise, as long as music 
sounds. 

4. Rhythm, which, whether made by clapping the hands, 
stamping the feet, striking with the hammer, beating the 
drum, is life to the child! When he is not only allowed 
but desired to play thus, he is supremely pleased. When 
marching to the melodies of their songs, the Weseneder 
system lets the children emphasize the rhythm with various 
instruments, more or less musical. What in the Kinder- 
garted is child’s play, becomes an instrumental orchestra in 
the higher classes of the school. 

Art should precede science in education. It developes | 





strangest and most unpleasant, though expressive contor- 
tions of the face. The burden of expression which they | 
put upon their noses, tongues, and chins, as well as into 
eyes and lips, is wonderful, and the whole body helps, | 
while the fingers work rapidly in the alphabet or only in 
natural gesture. As the pupils advance in years, and are 
instructed, this gesture is moderated, and in a few of the 
older girls was not seen at all. They had learned to speak 
in a quiet, gentle way, and could carry on a simple conver- 
sation, even with a stranger, by watching the motion of tLe 
lips. With their teachers, to whom they were accustomed, 
they talked freely. 

“Mr. Spring had made one previous visit to the school, 
and so pleased and interested the pupils that he went a| 
second time. As he uncovered his clay I saw one boy 
seize an atlas, find the map of New Jersey, give his neigh- | 
bor a vigorous push, and with radient face point first to the 
clay and then to Raritan bay on the map. One of the! 
teachers had told them at the time of the first lesson, that 
Mr. Spring lived in New Jersey, and the clay which he used | 
came from there. As he rapidly modelled various figures, | 
with which the children were familiar, it was impossible to 
keep them in their seats. They crowded round him with | 
all sorts of inarticulate expressions of delight. One of the | 
figures was a bit of a baby, and immediately every pupil | 
was looking and nodding at his neighbor, and making the 
motions of tending or tossing or playing with a baby. | 
Sometimes they spoke out clearly, and greeted one head as | 
George Washington and another as John Adams; but 
usually they do not actually speak, excepting to ask or 
answer questions. Mr. Spring works with extraordinary 
skill and rapidity, and his strange class were perfectly 
fascinated, as he moulded his clay into a head of fair size, 
and then, by rapid touches, changed the whole expression 
of it, and made them see how faces changed and showed | 
all kinds of feeling. Some of the pupils had clay to ex- 
periment with for themselves, and their first attempts at 
modelling were up to the average of those of more favored 
children. Professor Bzll’s system of visible speech is 
taught in this school, and with success. I believe it has 
never failed ; the enunciation of the children who use it is 
remarkably good. One shy-eyed, delicate little creature 
took a paper on which her teacher had written some words 
in visible speech, and read in a sweet, slow way, ‘ My dear 
father, come to me.’ I believe those were the first words 
the father ever heard his little daughter speak.” — Worcester 


Spy. 
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KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION 


In Caroline Weseneder’s Musical Kindergarten, though 
years may pass before a dull musical ear and tone shall learn 
perfect tune-time and rhythm, yet surely they wil/ be learned 
through appropriate play ; while an original talent for music 
is at once developed. 

Who does not know how the emotions are waked up, as 
well as moderated by music? English and American edu- | 
cators say, “Suppress the emotions.” We continentals | 
reply,“ No! develop and regulate them.” Music is a great | 
means for this. Caroline Weseneder used for the purpose : 

1. Exercises of the memory, in repeating the words of | 
little poems, by which the children prepare the movement | 
plays which the poem suggests. The fancy of the child, 
full of the desire for the coming results, eagerly assists the 
memory. This is not rote-learning, but earning dy heart. 

2. Marching and finger exercises. Exercising the fingers, 
hands, and wrists, are of the greatest practical importance, | 
Nothing marks noble freedom more than the free use of 
the wrists, hands and fingers. 

The uneducated in body and mind, use the whole arm 
vith awkward elbow, while the educated slightly move the 
hand from the wrists. Music, accompanying finger exer- 
tises, gives grace, precision, and force to them, which 
wands the child in good stead afterwards for almost any 
Performance. Even by dancing masters, the free use of 











the whole human soul more unconsciously, more harmoni- 
ously, and thus we obtain as the foundation what is now 
only the superstructure of culture. Of all arts, music and 
drawing are the first in order.—Aiss Noa in Kindergarten 
Messenger. 





oe 


KINDERGARTEN. 


“THE Kindergarten has not only to supply the proper 
materials and opportunities for the innate mental powers, 
which, like leaves and blossoms in the the bud, press for- | 
ward and impel the children to activity, with so much the 
more energy the better they are supplied. It has also to 
preserve children from the harm of civilization, which fur- 
nishes poison as well as food, temptations as well as sal- 
vation ; and children must be kept from this trial till their 
Much of 
the success of the Kindergarten (invisible at the time) is 
negative, and consists in preventing harm. Its positive | 
success, again, is so simple, that it cannot be expected to 


mental powers have grown equal to its dangers 


attract more notice than, for instance, does fresh air, pure 
water, or the merit of a physician who keeps a family in 
health.”—Xarl Froebel. 


MOODY AND SANKEY. 


THE two Americans who for some time past, have been | 


| 
| 
“>. } 
| 
| 


conducting a remarkable religious movement in the north 
have at length addressed themselves to the metropolis, and 
the vast and various population of this city is invited (o hear 
and judge for itself. Judgment, perhaps, is not exactly the 
faculty with which these gentlemen are most concerned ; 
they invite belief and sympathy, and they appeal to the heart 
rather than to the head. Still, criticism is inevitable, and 
they have already encountered a good deal of it. Revivals 
are not a novelty, and have not always proved in the end 
satisfactory. and a great part of the public are not a little 


| anxious to know what is the kind of influence which has 


been collecting congregations of many thousands, and, as is 
said, influencing for good a great proportion of them, in the 
northera towns. On the latter point, indeed, the balance 


| of favorable testimony is very considerable ; and if it only be 


true that Messts. Moody and Sankey have roused numbers 
of people toa more moral and more elevated life, mere 
criticism of their methods is somewhat ungenerous and out 
of place. But the world is suspicious of religious enthusi- 
asm, reasonably, perhaps, with respect to some modern 
instances of it, but certainly unreasonable on the whole. 
Itis mainly by great fermentations of faith and zeal that the 
world itself has been lifted to its present level—a level, low 
as it may be, far higher than that of the past.—Zondom Times. 
mies + 
THE VINELAND TRAGEDY. 

As this subject has absorbed public attention, we give a 
brief statement of the affair: 

C. K. Landis is in many respects a noble man. He was 
born in Philadelphia in 1834. and is 41 years of age. He 
was educated a tawyer,and was admitted to the bar before 
he was 21 years of age. He earlyin life became interested 
in the scheme of colonizing the wild lands in Southern 
Jersey, with temperance settlements, from which the bar- 
room and tippling shop should be excluded. Vineland is 
the result, with a population of about $12,000, with 14 
churches. about 25 free schools, four weekly papers, three 
presses, a bank, a classical high school, mills, manufactu- | 
ries of various kinds, and a township which will in its 
strects, roads, schools and school-houses, churches, dwell- | 
ings, stores and public morals, compare well with the best 
in New England. . 

Mr. Carruth is the editor and publisher of the Vineland | 
Independent, He and his shect have for the last four years | 
represented the anti-Landis element of Vineland, for there | 
are in all places more or less men who fail to understand | 
themselves, or comprehend their surroundings, and their 
misfortunes and failures they always charge upon others. | 
Carruth, in addition to his position of an enemy of the | 


| national languages. 


| or receive government aid 


259 


policy or Landis, naturally takes pleasure in harpooning 
He has kept 
ning fire upon Landis, assailing him on all sides, in his 


his neighbors to see them squirm. up a run- 
business, his plans, purposes, his addresses, his newspaper 
articles, and his family. He has caricatured and ridiculed 
him and his domestic relations, and in his issue of the 17th 
there was an abusive article about his wife, closing by saying 
“ Yes, he did it, the wretch.” 
took his English pistol in his pocket, and made his way to 


Landis was excited toa frenzy, 


Carruth’s office, presented to him the offensive article 
asked if he wrote it. He said he did. He asked if thes: 
things could not stop. He was answered he should do it 


again. Landis drew his pistol, told him to defend himse!! 
The ball entered the back of the head, well up towards the 
He fell 


crown, but a little one side from the centre. nser 


sible. Landis stood over him a few minutes. and the: 
exclaimed, “I have killed him! I have killedhim! I was 
obliged to do it for the sake of God and humanity. But O! 


Iam sorry. I hope he will live.” He sent a boy 


deputy sheriff, and gave himself up. 


the 


Carruth soon came to his senses, and he still lives, and 
the Christian people of Vineland are lifting up their hearts 
to God that he may be spared if possible, and that both he 
and Landis may live to become wiser and better me 


- - -_- = 
Ir will be remembered that a 


picture was stolen from Seville, Spain, and offered to Mr 


portion of a celebrated 


Schaus of this city. An immense reward had been offered 
for its return, but Mr. Schaus claimed nothing. On its 
arrival, the painting was conveyed to the church in formal 


procession, in which all of the dignitaries of the city pariici- 
pated, and when it was placed in its old place in the 
cathedral, the feelings of the vast concourse found expres- 
sion in tears. The common people of Spain may not be 
appreciators of art to any great extent but they know who 
SainT ANTHONY was, and they all have a pride in the name 


of MuRILIW; 


‘ 


and it needed only just such an occasion 
as this to call up the overflowing feelings of a people who 
despite their ignorance, deeply cherish their religion, and 
whose hearts go out warmly to their saints, their legends, 
and the ritual of the Catholic Church. 
oo 

PREPARATION OF CONDENSED MILK. 

Tue process of Prof. Tremmer is essentially as follows 
The milk 


boiled over a free fire, is again strained through a fine tin 


ter being strained and 


from washed udders, a 


Strainer into shallow evaporating pans of heavy tin, and eva- 


porared on a water-bath, with continued .stirring with a 


wooden paddle, after the addition of 3 to 34 ounces of re 
fined sugar for each quart of milk, in the form of a syrup, 
prepared by boiling it for some time with half its weight of 
water, skimming, straining it through flannel, and cooling 
it to 167°. The temperature during evaporation is not 


allowed to rise above 189°. When sufficiently concentrated. 


as indicated by its dripping from the stirrer in adherent 
masses, tin cans of one to two pounds capacity, 
previously cleansed with soda-lye and heated - well 
for a few seconds, are filled completely with it, and the 


space left by contraction, on cooling to 66° to 73%, is filled 
up with hot,’concentrated, purified sugar syrup, and the can 
is immediately closed with «a cap, and the joint covered 


with hot flour—paste, and then with a strip of paper similarly 


coated. Ten to eleven ounces of this preparation, with the 
addition of a quart of water, are said to be equiva- 
lent in value to a quart of pure milk. While analyses of 


several samples of condensed milk of the same specifi 
gravity, by Prof. Moser, showed that one was much richer 
in the proper ingredients of milk, and the other consequently 
in sugar, he does not consider it advisable to carry the con- 
centration too far, as may be necessary to produce an 
article of the first kind, since the milk 


to acquire a tallowish taste, so frequently noticed in con- 


is apt in such cases 


densed milk 
-- 


To put the case-brietly, no people ever possessed two 
Therefore, either English or German 
If the latter 


but it should 


has got to prevail in this country 
plant the former, well and good, 
n accomplishing that task, 


crn sup- 

not ask for 

It is 

safe to assume, that should German ever be the prevailing 

speech of a majority of our citizens, the decaying English 

would not be left long in the schools.—/ndianapolis Sentinel. 
— 

Tue consumption of horse flesh in Paris for food is much 
greater than it has ever been. Its use, except in the manu- 
facture of the well known Lyons sausages, ‘s of recent date. 
The first equine butcheries were established tn 1866. In 
1867, after a trial of one year, 2152 horses were butchered 
and sold for food. In 1869 the number of horses, asses, and 
mules slaughtered reached 2658 and the number was in- 
creased to 5732 in 1872. In 1874 the figures rose to 7184, 
1,265,520 kilogrammes of meat—a kilogramme being about 
two pounds. 


V 





Honah’s Prayer and Thanksgiving. 





(For the Scuoon Journat.] 
By Prof. 8. T. Lams. 
JONAHS 2, 1-9. 
Unto the Lord then Jonah prayed, 
And said: ** Unto the Lord I cried, 
‘“When I by distress was dismayed, 
“ And the Lord to my cry replied. 


“From the uttermost depths of the world 

** For help I cried: thou heard’st my cry, 
** Into the midst%of the sea I was hurled, 

* The ocean stream about me rose high. 


“ And thy breakers and waves all passed 
° ** Over my head; and then I spoke : 
* Away from thy sight am I cast, 
“ Again to thy temple I'll look. 


“* The waters endanger my life 

** Roaring billows my soul surround ; 
“The sea wrack* around me is rife, 

** And around my head it is bound. 


** And to the mountains’ basest down 
* I’ve sunk,—the lowest depths of the sea, 
** Where barred gates} of earth ever frown, 
* And I ever imprisoned shall be. 


* But out of the grave thou hast brought 
“ My life, O Jehovah. my God ;§ 

* In my soul when faintness was wrought, 
** I remembered thee then, my God. 


** Unto thee my prayer then came, 
“ To thy holy temple above : 

** They that yield to an idol’s claim 
** Forsake the true object of love. 


** I'll sacrifice to thee alone, 
“ The voice of thanksgiving I'll raise ; 
** My vows I will pay at thy throne, 
“ For salvation | my God I will praise.” 
*Or sedge, that is, sea-grass which grows at the bottom of the ocean. 


+In the original ‘‘ the ends’of the mountains ;” that is their foundations 
and roots, which reach even to the bottom of the ocean. 


+ The weight of the great masses of water, which pressed upon Jonah 
shut or belted against him the way back to the earth. 


§When Jonah found that he was preserved alive in the fish’s belly, he 
regarded this as a pledge of his deliverance, for;which he praised the Lord. 


His hope is based upon the fact, that salvation is Jehovah's alone ; that 
is, it is in his power alone, so that he alone can grant it. 


These notes are taken from Keil’s Com. on the Minor Prophets. 





‘Collegiate Department. 





WriuiaM L. Stone, Editor. 


All communications designed for this department of the paper must be 
addressed as above. 


COLLEGE SECRET SOCIETIES, 


A final summary of the objections preferred against the 
secret organizations in colleges is expressed in the following 
questions which are quoted verbatim from the same author- 
ity that was mentioned in the preceding article on this sub- 
ject ; 

1. Is not the secret society, as such, a defense against 
wholesome discipline ? 

2. Is not the secret society generally a source of vague 
terror and uneasiness to the faculty. 

3. Are the ruling spirits of secret societies generally, or 
as a rule, our best students and noblest young men? 

4. Do our most devoted Christian young men generally 
find the performances and pastimes of the secret society 
congenial with their tastes? 

5s While the secret or Greek societies, in a pure moral 
atmosphere, may be not only free from evil but promotive of 
good, do not college men generally acknowledge their ten- 
dency to be toward mischief, and would not professors and 
trustees vote such societies out of existence if they could 
do it without collision or catastrophe? 

A complete answer to all these would necessarily require 
an intimate knowledge of the social condition of all colleges 
in which fraternities are represented. But this is not practi- 
cable. Judgment must continue to be formed from special 
cases, and it is natural that from our stand-point we should 
draw conclusions from the influences at work in Asbury 
University. But we believe that Asbury presents some- 
thing more than a special case,—that it may be taken as a 
representative in this matter. Probably there is no more of 
that “ pure moral atmosphere” brought here in the natural 
disposition of students than is taken to sister institutions, 
Certainly, the 400 characters gathered here from eight or 
ten different States present enough variety in the good, the 
bad and the indifferent to be taken as a specimen of college 
communities in general, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that an influence that works favorably here would do the 
same elsewhere. 

Inquiries have recently been made among those members 
of the faculty who could have the least possible prejudice 
for the fraternities, and who from long experience are best 
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, able to furnish replies to the first and second of the ques- 


tions above given, and they are prompt in their statements 
that the secret society here is not and has never been a de- 
| fence employed by students against “ wholesome discipline,” 
}and not one of them (whether themselves members of the 
| fraternities or not) is of the opinion that the faculty has any 
reason whatever for entertaining feelings of ‘ vague terror” 
or “uneasiness” from the presence of those organizations 
in the University. In truth, the sage propounder of these 
questions would profit by an interview with the members of 
our board of instruction and government. Nothing is so 
well calculated to remove undue apprehension as a little 
well-directed ridicule, and an interview of this kind would 
tend to soothe the individual whose brain is harrowed with 
visions of college faculties growing emaciated and cadaver- 
ous under acontinual sense of impending danger from these 
societies. 

With reference to the third and fourth questions, no com- 
parison will be drawn in this place for the reason that they 
might not be pleasant to a few, personally. However, two 
well-known facts can be given which, we think, will amply 
satisfy, and they are that, at least four-fifths of those who 
graduate from this institution, are, at the time of graduation, 
active members of the fraternities, and that no college in the 
land has an alumni that stands more prominent as an ele- 
ment of power in the Christian church or in the moral 
world generally. A reconciliation of these two facts by 
those who assail Greek fraternities as being a moral evil 
will be strictly in order. 

As to the last interrogation, we are quite confident that 
our college men do not acknowledge the tendency of this 
element to be toward mischief, and not a breath of any sus- 
picion that the trustees have either designs or desires that 
would vote it out of existence disturbs the calm serenity of 
the college atmosphere. Should we live to return to old 
Asbury half a century hence, we shall expect to find “the 
boys” shaking hands just as frequently, indulging in just 
as many confidential talks, and feeling just as much pride 
in the little symbols glittering on conspicious parts of their 
vests, as they do now, or as our predecessors have done for 
a third of a century past ; and we shall expect also to find 
the professors as little haunted with “‘ vague terror” as they 
are at present. 


The social in college life does not differ from the social 
in life beyond its walls. Here, as elsewhere, particular 
friendships must be formed, The student must have cer- 
tain associates in whom he confides and toward whom the 
affectionate impulses of his nature go forth ; and, as a well- 
known writer on Morals has said, “ it would be impossible 
to bestow these special attentions upon all, which are neces- 
sary to keep alive a particular friendship and to gratify its 
wants;” This is the leading, the primary principle in tie 
fraternity—simply particular friendships in the form of an 
organization. Instead of being selfish and exclusive, as is 
charged, they are rather the opposite, tending to lead the 
confidence and affection out to’a dozen or a score, whereas 
it would otherwise extend to only two or three. Without 
these unions, the student would have a few companions 
personally interested in his welfare ; within them, heis sure 
of the same interest on the part of all his brother members, 
be they half a dozen or half a hundred. This interest arises 
from two sources; first, and best, the actual ties of fraternal 
affection ; second, the rivalry that exists between these 
organizations wherever two or more of them meet in one 
college. The influence, yes, even the existence, of each fra- 
ternity depends upon the character and conduct of its indi_ 
vidual members, and hence whenever there is a tendency in 
a brother to be indolent or wayward, there is immediately 
administered by his associates a vigorous spurring for the 
first offense, or a united and determined system of restraints 
thrown around him for the second. Our “anti” friends may 
question the motives in this and call it “ policy ” if they will, 
but can they deny that its influence is for good? But further- 
more, the general tone of college morals depends upon the 
conduct of the individual students, and we do not hesitate 
to claim that the entire absence of hazing, the freedom from 
college tricks and the good order in general that is claimed 
for Asbury is owing, more than to anything else, to the pre- 
valence and activity of her Greek fraternities ! 


But again we have reached our assigned limits. That the 
little we have written, and written so imperfectly, will have 
perceptible effect on these anti-secret-society enthusiasts, 
we do not even dream. There is always somebody going 
about the world with an itching desire to overturn some. 
thing—no matter what. Such are the world’s fanatics. They 
are impervious to words. They are deafto reason. Time oc- 
casionally shows them their folly ; argument never does. 
And into the hands of this great teacher we consign the par- 
ticular fanatics with whom we have been dealing, in the 
hope and belief that they will be led to perceive that they 
are waging a valiant but hopeless warfare against 
shadows.— Vindex, in the Ashury Review. 

















INTER-COLLEGIATE LITERARY 
ASSOCIATION. 


SECOND ANNUAL CONTEST. 

Tue following circular has been sent to all the colleges. 
Will the college press please copy ? 

All colleges to which this circular is sent are hereby in- 
vited to participate in the Second Inter-collegiate Literary 
Contest, under the following conditions : 

No college shall participate which has not, before Octo- 
ber Ist, 1875, officially announced to the chairman of the 
executive committee its intention of entering in said con- 
test. 

No college shall participate which has not, before Octo. 
ber 1st, 1875, paid in to the chairman of said committee the 
sum of fifty dollars. 

All essays and names of competitors in each branch 
must be sent to chairman of said committee on or before 
October Ist, 1875. 

Contest in oratory to be held in the Academy of Music 
of New York City, January 4th, 1876. 

Examinations to be held in New York City on the two 
days previous to Thanksgiving day. 

A supplemeniary circular will be sent in the Autumn, 
informing colleges to how many representatives they are 
entitled ; and the exact time and place of holding the 
examinations. 

I. H. Potnemus, Chairman. 

Address Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

After Fuly 7th, 65 Washington street, Newark, N. F. 


>< —- — 


ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE, 


The following remarkable examples of animal intelli. 
gence are sent us by correspondents who vouch for thei 
truth: A lady living in this city relates that the house occu- 
pied by herself and family became so infested with rats that, 
in the failure of all other means, they were obliged to resort 
to poison to exterminate them. Phosphorous-paste was 
used, spread thickly over meat, which was then placed 
where the rats could readily get atit. Pursuing this plan 
for a long time, they were surprised to find that, while the 
meat regularly disappeared, the rats remained, their numbers 
apparently increasing instead of diminishing. One day a 
man in charge of an adjoining stable asked who was trying 
to poison rats, and, being told, replied “ the rats are too 
smart for you.” He led the lady to the alley alongside the 
house, where there was a hydrant, the nozzle of which being 
broken off, left the water constantly running. Under th 
hydrant they saw several pieces of meat, some partially 
covered with, and others entirely destitute of any traces of 
the Phosphorous-paste. After watching some time, the lady 
actually saw the rats not only eat the washed meat, but 
carry the coated pieces carefully in their mouths from her 
back-door around into the alley, and deposit them under 
the running stream of the hydrant. Our correspondent says 
that the rats may not have known the character of the coat- 
ing on the meat, but that their course argues a knowledge 
of the properties of water, and a power of adapting means 
to ends, akin to reason. 

An esteemed friend writes us of a dog, that had been 
savagely set upon by a neighbor’s dog, rousing up with a 
growl when the circumstance was spoken of in his presence. 
This was noticed, and, on repeating the circumstances, when 
the neighbor’s name and that of his dog were mentioned, the 
growling was repeated. No effort was made to attract the 
dog’s attention, and it was easy to excite the animal at any 
time by mentioning these names in his hearing.— Popular 
Science. 


5 ain 


SPEERIN’ THE EOYS. 


AN English clergyman and a Lowland Scotsman visited 
one of the best schools in Aberdeen. They were strangers, 
but the master received them civilly and inquired : “* Would 
you prefer that I should speer these boys, or that you should 
speer them yourselves?” The English clergyman having 
ascertained that to speer meant to question, desired the 
master to proceed. He did so with great success, and the 
boys answered satisfactorily numerous interrogatories as to 
the Exodus of the Israelites from Egypt. The clergyman 
then said he would be glad in his turn to speer the boys, and 
at once began, “ Howdid Pharaoh die?” There was a dead 
silence. In this dilemma, the Lowland gentleman inter- 
posed, “I think, sir, the boys are not accustomed to you! 
English accent ; let me try what I can make of them.” And 
he inquired in broad Scotch, ‘Hoo did Phawraoh dee” 
Again there was a dead silence ; upon which the master 
said, “I think gentlemen, your can’t speer these boys ; I'l! 
show you how to do it!” And he proceeded, “ Fat cam to 
Phawrfaoh at his hinner end?” The boys with one voice 


answered, “ He was drooned; "and a smart little fellow 
added, “ Ony lassie could hae told you that.” 
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The School Room. 


This department will be conducted with reference to the practical work 
Suggestions and information will be found per- 
raining to Management, studies, government, methods of teaching, waking 
“p mind, general culture and examinations. Dialogues and recitations 
nainly origival) will be presented, suitable for receptions, etc. We invite 
every practical teacher to contribute to render this department useful 
io the highest degree possible to the toilers in the school-room 


Cometh a Blessing Down. 





t 
and wants of the teacher. 





Not tothe man of dollars, 
Not to the man of deeds, 
Not to the man of cunning, 
Not to the man of creeds, 
Not to the one whose passion 
Is for a world’s renown, 
Not in the form of fashion, 

Cometh a blesging down. 


Not to the folly-blinded, 
Not to the steeped in shame, 
Not to the carnal-minded, 
Not to unholy fame, 
Not in neglect of duty, 
Not in the monarch's crown, 
Not at the smile of beauty, 
Cometh a blessing down. 


But to the one whose spirit 
Vearns for the great and good, 

Unto the one whose storehouse 
Yieldeth the hungty food , 

Unto the one whose labors, 
Fearless of foe or frown, 

Unto the kindly hearted 
Cometh a blessing down. 


_-- 


What shall be my Angel Rame. 





In the land where I am going, 
When my earthly life is o'er, 
When the tired hands cease their striving, 
And the tired heart aches no more, 
In the land of light and beauty, 
Where no sadness ever came, 
To o’ercloud its perfect glory, 
What shall be my angel name ? 


For the angels will not call me 
By the name I bore on earth. 
They will speak a nobler language, 
When I have my holier birth ; 
Syllabled in heav’nly music, 
Swéeter far than earth my claim, 
Very gentle, pure and loving, 
Such will be my angel name. 


It has thrilled my spirit often, 
In the noblest of my dreams, 
But its beauty lingers near me, 
Only till the morning beams ; 
Weary of the jarring discord 
Which the lips of mortal frame, 
When shall I with joy and rapture, 
Answer to my angel name? 


><. 


Ro Baby in the Bouse. 








No baby in the house, I know— 
*Tis far too nice and clean ; 
No tops by careless fingers strewn 
Upon the floor are seen ; 
No finger marks are on the panes, 
No scratches on the chairs, 
No wooden men set up in rows, 
Or marshalled off in pairs ; 
No little stockings to be darned, 
All ragged at the toes ; 
No pile of mending to be done, 
Made up of baby clothes ; 
No little troubles to be soothed, 
No little hands to fold ; 
Nor grimy fingers to be washed, 
No stories to be told ; 
No tender kisses to be given, 
No nicknames, *‘ Love ” and ** Mouse ;" 
No merry frolics after tea— 
No baby in the house. 


-- 


THE OBJECTS, METHODS AND WORK OF 
EDUCATION. 


By S. S, RANDALL, LATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS IN THE City OF NEw York. J 
No. III. 


5. Deficiency in the fo:mation and direction of character. 
This is one of the most important and radical deficiencies in 
the entire system. Upon its removal, and the substitution 
of its opposite, depend to a very great extent the efficacy 
and value of all education worthy of the name. Dr. 
THOMAS ARNOLD, the great master of the famous Rugby 
School in England, placed the formation and development 
of character, at the very foundaton of his work ; 
and relied upon it as the touch-stone of his success, 
aateacher. To imbue the boys under his care, at the ear- 
liest possible period, with a feeling of self-respect—a proper 
appreciation of their nature, powers, faculties, duties and 
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and claims of others, sustaining various relations towards 
themselves—a nice and refined sense of honor—of the invio- 
lable sanctity of truth, duty, conscience, moral and relig- 
ious obligation—a clear perception of what was required of 
them in the cultivation of their minds, with a view to future 
usefulness, honor and distinction—an abhorrence of vice 
and vicious indulgences of every description. As unwor- 
thy of their higher natures, and debasing and demoralizing 
in all their influences—and a fixed and firm resolve, so to 
demean themselves as acolytes of science and knowledge, 
and the great principles of virtue and humanity. As to fit 
them for worthy communion with the noblest ‘and highest 
society ; these were the aims of his entire course of lastrac- 
tion, and only as he was successful in their accomplish 
ment did he seem to himself to have fulfilled his mission. 
How much of all this do we see in the great mass of our 
public and private institutions of learning? And yet is it 
not evident, that in its absence or neglect, a powerful lever 
for the true education and intellectual, moral, social and re- 
ligious advancement of the coming generations, has been 
irretrievably lost? Should not the examples of Principal 
PaGE and THOMAS ARNOLD of Rugby, in these respects— 
vindicated as they were by the results of their teaching—be 
more generally followed by teachers of every grade ? : 
6. Another deficiency, in our methods of teaching, is thei: 
want of thoroughness. The crowded state of most of our 
city schools, seems almost to necessitate superficial instruc- 
tion ; especially when combined, as it too frequently is, 
with impossible requisitions for the simultaneous master 
of many independent and difficult branches of study. These 
things ought not so to be, “ whatever is worth doing at all, 
is worth doing well.” From the lowest classes of the primary 
schools, up to the highest form of the college or university, 
every branch of study should be ¢horough/y taught, or not at. 
tempted to be taught at all. 
“A little learning is a dangerous thing, 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring.” 

The youngest child should be thoroughly instructed in 
the combination of the letters of his alphabet into words and 
sentences, with the meaning of each, so far as practicable : 
so with the denotation of numerals and the combination of 
figures: so with the meaning of every sentence of every 
text book placed in his hands; so with the orthography, 
etymology syntax and prosody of the English or other lan. 
guage, forming a part of his course; so with all the higher 
branches to which he ascends. The result of all this would 
be that whatever was lost in time would be gained in power ; 
and the wretched anomaly which now so often confronts us 
in the college or university graduate of the combination of 
a superficial smattering of many useless and unavailable 
branches of study, with an almost total absence of sound, 
well-digested practical, scientific.ability, would forever dis- 
appear from among us. 

7. Still another deficiency, requiring t6 be noted in this 
connection is the overtasking of the faculties and powers of 
more advanced pupils of our public schoo!s, to the utter de- 
feat of the object had in view, and the imminent risk of dis 
ease, debility, vital prostration, and not unfrequently of 
premature death. “ This is a grievous error ; and grievously 
has it been answered,” in many of our city schools through 
out the Union. It admits of no justification or palliation, 
and should be “ reformed altogether.” 

8. The practice in many, if not most of our public schools, 
in large cities of assigning difficult lessons to be studied ov? 
of school hours, and apart from the regular teacher, is to say 
the least, highly questionable. Aside from devolving the 
duty of the teachers, upon the parents or families of the 
pupils—aside from the extreme probability that the “ cram- 
ming” of some casual visitor, or other inmate of the family, 
will be “ parroted” upon the teacher, as the result of indi- 
vidual effort ; the requisition of an additional hour, or two 
hours’ isolated study, after six hours spent in the school- 
room—study, too, perhaps involving some difficult and 
complicated problem, undertaken and prosecuted at a pe- 
riod when the entire mental and physical system requires 
relaxation and rest,~and when any unusual excitement of 
the brain is, or may be, attended with the most disastrous 
consequences— is manifestly an inexcusable infringement of 
the laws of health, and wholly at variance with the dictates 
of an intelligent and enlightened system of education. 

g. With one more specification, I will for the present 
close my unwelcome catalogue 
prevailing systems of instruction. They are not sufficiently 
fertile in practical teaching ; in teaching looking forward to 
results in the every day transactions of the world around us. 
How many of our pupils leave the elementary or higher 
schools and institutions of learning, prepared to enter, 
properly equipped, the marts of trade and commerce, the 
shops of the manufacturer or machinest, the counting- 
house of the merchant, or the office of the man of busi- 
ness and bustling enterprise? many our 
graduates can bring their accumulated~stores of learn- 


of deficiencies in our 


How of 





destination—a_ corresponding respect for the equal rights 





and requirements of the community which surrounds them 
on every hand? Should there not, in every public school, 
be special facilities afforded for the practical éducation of 
every pupil, for the special profession, business or calling, 
which he has decided to pursue, or for a general course of 


technology ? 
—_ 22a —- — -——— 


RE-APPEARANCE OF BIRDS, AND FLOWER- 
ING OF PLAN'S. 


( We print the following interesting table, and suggest 
to teachers, to awaken the attention of their pupils to these 
signs of animation in sleeping nature. Encourage them to 
bring in the first flowers of the year and lay them on your 
table.—Eps. JOURNAL.) 


1870 1871 1872 1873 
DEGNNS. -csn00ne .Mar. 24 Mar. 5 Mar. 28 Mar. 12 
Robin...... —_—.. ~~ = 30 eS 
Song Sparrow......... — 29 26 
Red-wing Black b’d. Apr. 2 Mar. 8 28 29 
Phebe Bird........... “ S$ “ a1 Apr 5s Apr. 3 
Barn Swaliow......... “ 29 Apr. 25 30 May 8 
Ecc. Ssseuuee May 9 May’ §& May 7 “ ¢6 
Chewink ...... .. —* » * — * - * 
Whippoorwill ........ “ s. * a. * Lv ‘ 5 
Baltimore Oriole. ..... 14 14 11 14 
8 eee i 14 11 10 21 

PLANTS 

1870. 1671. 1872. 1873 
Skunk Cabbage ..Apr. 4 Mar. 26 Apr. 21 Apr. 16 
Trailing Arbutus........ “ es Apr. 13 “ 28 =» <6 
ee Te SS ose ceeds “2% “ 10 “ 2% May 2 
CROONER. ccc actave dis 30 1g 30 2 
COWGND 6c noice vesecces “296 “ 21 May 8 4 
Dwarf Pink............May 2 os * G&G 5 
Rue Anemone....... “ 3 25 7 y 
White Violet.......... ’ 7 i: 7 12 
Early Saxifrage........ “ Br oe * 8 e 
Dandelion.......... Apr. 30 “ 3% * § 15 
English Cherry......-May 8 May 4 10 23 
Sand Flower......... as 5 - _ 10 
Milkwort............ 12 May 11 May 15 
PORER cin vevuscndcsdes ss 6S Cg 11 May 25 
cn tundes ctibe as 14 15 19 , 27 
ae ee + 17 Ww 
Apple ...... osseses “ 22 May 24 May 20 26 

School Bulletin 
-- 
A LEAF DESCRIBED. 


Now, children, do you want me to talk with you a little 
while about this leaf | picked from our pear tree this morn- 
ing? Presuming you answer “ yes,” [| want you to pick a 
pear leaf, too ; if you have ne pear trees near, an apple leaf, 
or a leaflet of the compound leaf of the rose will do just as 
well. Now,I want you to describe it to me, just as if I had 


never seen one, and you want to tell me how it looks 


“Well,” you say (after some thinking), perhaps, “a leaf is 
a green thing ; almost round ; about two inches in length, 
an inch and a half in breadth, and nearly as thin as paper 
having a woody stem running through the middle,witha great 
many small threads branching off from it like a feather, and 
a notched edge.” Yes, you have described it correctly as 
far as you have gone, but there are several other things con- 
tained in your leaf, which you will discover if you follow me 
carefully while I tell you about mine 

This leaf 1 hold in my hand contains a woody stem also, 
and call it the mitd-vien, because it extends through the mid- 
die of the leaf, and in its office resemblesa vein. The smal! 
veins attached on both sides of the mid-stem, are called vern- 
lets. 


resemble a feather, all leaves having veins branching out 


Because this arragement of the veins makes the leat! 


from the mid-vein are called feather-veined, as the botanists 
it 
is to carry nourishment from the tree to very part of the leat 


say. Can you think what this network of veins is lor? 


As soon as the veins dry up the leaf turns brown and dies 
These little threads are as necessary for the life and growth 


of the leaf as the arteries which carry the blood from your 


heart to every part of your body are requisite for your exést- 


ence. You say your lef is almost round, but does it not 


nearly resemble the form of an egg? Yes, so does mime 
and I will call it, from this similarity, exate (egy shaped). 


Now we have reached the edge of our leaves. What is 
this row of fine notches like? Look close and see —* The 
teeth of a saw,” you say. You are right. Leaves with 
toothed borders are called ser7afed, so ours are serrate leaves. 

But turn over your leaf and put it again under the micro- 
scope. What do you see now? “Hairs” you say.—Yes, 
they are hairs and parts of a colorless skin covering the 
leat called the epidermis which render the leaf hirsute (hairy) 
We'll look again. I see another honeycomb structure, and 
this is called stomata (mouths), and botanists say they open 
in a moist atmosphere and shut inadry. It is the breathing 
apparatus of theleaf. “ Do leaves breathe?” you ask. Cer- 
tainly, they inhale carbonic acid gas, and exhale oxygen, 
and are called the “lungs” of the plants, being made thin 





ing to bear upon the every day practical products, demands 


so as to present tWe largest surface to the air 
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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


BY CASPER G. BROWER. 
Commissioner of Schools for Westchester County, N. Y. 
1. You should be at the school early to receive and 
welcome your pupils with a pleasant smile and a friendly 
Be “on hand” at least 15 minutes before the time 
for commencing. 


word. 


2. See that the school room be made attractive by having 
it well warmed, thoroughly swept, and every article of 
furniture ip its proper place, before calling school. 

3. Pupils should be required to enter the school room, 
and leave the same in a quiet, orderly manner. Allow no 
boisterous nor improper conduct at any time. Eating and 
driuking should be indulged in during the intermission 
only. The custom of allowing children to play im the 
school room, even during the recess, is decidedly ob- 
jectionable. 

4. If you would teach your pupils to be prompt in 
learning and reciting their lessons, be prompt and syste- 
matic in your daily exercises. Have a written “ order of 
exercises,” and follow it strictly. Have atime and place 
for everything. 

5. Much confusion and annoyance are frequently occa- 
sioned by allowing pupils to ask questions at other than 
stated times. Pupils should not be permitted to interrupt 
the teacher during recitations. A short time might be 
given after each recitation, or at stated periods in which to 
ask and answer questions. 

6. Should whispering be allowed in school? It is seldom 
necessary—the more whispering the less study. But if 
allowed at all let it be by permission only. 

7. Much talking by the teacher does not necessarily 
assure good discipline. Very frequently the reverse is 
Talk little, but talk to the point. Let yes, mean only 
Combine firmness with gentleness. Say 
no as pleasantly as yes, but do not repeat it. 


true. 
yes, and no, no. 


8. Give special and constant attention to the physical 
needs of your pupils. The school room should be 
thoroughly ventilated, else pupils will become dull and 
inattentive. Every school room should be furnished with 
a thermometer in order that it may be kept at a proper 
breathing temperature (60° to 7o° Fah.) Endeavour to 
maintain a uniform temperature of about 68°, Education 
is of little worth if obtained at the sacrifice of health. 

9. You should make special preparation for each day's 
work. By so doing, you will be better able to fix the 
attention and rouse the energies of your pupils. Make 
yourself thoroughly conversant with whatever you propose 
to teach. Aim to be thorough in your teaching—not how 
much, but how well. 

10. Inculcate the necessity of prompt and exact obedi- 
ence, and insist upon it. Willful disobedience should never 
be tolerated. Do not use harsh or boisterous tones in 
admonishing children ; this will defeat your object. With- 
out watchfulness teachers will be apt to fall into the habit 
of speaking to their pupils ina scolding and fretful manner. 
Many a gentle disposition has been spoiled in this way. By 
all means avoid it. 

ir. If serious difficulties occur through the misconduct of 
pupils, call upon the parents, or communicate with them, 
and have an understanding of the case before punishing 
the offender. Endeavor to enforce discipline by appealing 
to the pupil’s sense of right and honor. If large pupils 
cannot be induced to render implicit obedience in this way, 
it is a question whether the trustees ought not to dismiss 
them from the school. The moral atmosphere of the 
school should not be tainted by the presence of vicious 
and persistently disobedient pupils. 

12. Remember that children learn by example as well as 
by precept, therefore, let your conduct and conversation be 
worthy of imitation. 

13. Endeavor by all means to secure the regular and 
prompt attendance of all your pupils. Your success will 
depend largely upon your ability to draw the children into 
the school and to keep them there. This can be accom- 
plished by making the school pleasant and attractive; by 
getting all your pupils interested in their studies, and by 
frequent communications with parents. 

14. Reading should receive your most careful attention. 
While it may be true that most if not all children can be 
taught to read well, it is also true that few are thus taught. 
In primary reading the pupils should be able to call a¢ sight 
each word in the lesson before attempting to read. When 
able to call a/ sight all the words ina sentence, let them 
repeat it after you, until they can read it properly and in 
their natural tone, Continue thus till reading becomes a 
fixed habit. The reading lesson should receive a prelimi- 
nary preparation én ¢he class before assigning it to the pupils 
to study. 

15. The spelling lesson for primary classes should be the 


should be thoroughly learned before introducing a spelling | 
book. Pronounce distinctly the words to be spelled, and | 
do not allow your pupils to try upon a word more than | 
once. In advanced classes require your pupils to write the | 
spelling lesson from dictation, in this way the orthography | 
of words is more readily learned and remembered. Pupils | 
should should not be required to spell words until their 
meaning is well understood. The spelling lesson should | 


be selected, therefore, from sentences rather than from | 


columns of words. Do not confine yourself to the spelling | 
book, but select words of difficult orthography in common 
use, and write them upon the black board for the pupils to | 
learn. 

16, It is a noticeable fact, that, in many schools, writing 
is not éaught at all. Copy-books are placed in the hands of 
pupils, with the instruction to write a certain number of 
lines each day. While the pupils are attending to this 
exercise, the teacher is hearing some other lesson. Writ- | 
ing should receive the earnest and undivided attention of 
both pupils and teacher, during the time appropriated to it. 
When practicable, lessons in drawing should alternate with 
the writing exercise. 

17. In geography. do not require children to learn defini- 
tions and terms from the text book without previous oral in- 
struction by which the subjects to be studied have been 
thoroughly illustrated and explained. .The practice of 
simply assigning a given number of verses to be learned, 
and of requiring the pupils to answer the questions in the 
book merely, is, to say the least, agreat waste of time. The 
importance of map-drawing cannot be over estimated ; by 
this means more definiée instruction can be given, than 
perhaps in any other way. 

18. Concert exercises should be given occasionally in 
reading, and on such subjeci}s as “ Tables of Weights and 
Measures,” “Sounds of the letters,” “Spelling words by 
Sound,” etc. Much care should be taken, however, in all 
concert exercises, to avoid the “sing song” tone and 
the false enunciation which they are apt to produce. 

1g. In teaching arithmetic, never require your pupils to 
learn rules until the principles have been thoroughly 
explained, and are well understood. Teach the principles 
by familiar questions and examples, rather than by rules. 
Let every step and every principle be thoroughly impressed 
on the mind of the pupils by the performance of numerous 
practical examples. If you would have your pupils make 
rapid progress in this study “make haste slowly,” and 
review often. 

20. Language, though one of the most important of all 
studies, is, in many schools, either entirely neglected, or 
very indifferently taught. “Language Lessons” should 
receive the careful and constant attention of every teacher. 
In one form or another, each class, each pupil,should receive 
daily instruction in language. 

The reading lessons will afford excellent opportunity to 
teach language to primary classes. Require all your pupils 
to use correct language at all times. Never allow an incor- 
rect or improper eXpression to pass uncorrected. Oral 
instruction in grammar should always precede the introduc- 
tion of the text book, which should be used by the more 
advanced classes only. Grammar and composition should 
be taught in connection with each other. 

21. Important as are the physical and intellectual train- 
ing of children, any course of instruction which includes 
these only, must be, and is, fatally defective. Embrace, 
therefore, every opportunity to impart moza/ instruction, and 
keep the closest watch over your pupils, not only in school, 
but during the recess and intermission. Endeavor to de 
velop in them all the nobler faculties of the mind. Let your 
dealings with them be characterized by love and an earnest 
desire to do them good. Be what you would have them 
become. 

22. Finally as you are laying the foundations of knowl- 
edge, aim to be practical and thorough. Embrace every 
opportunity to add to your stock of prefessional knowledge. 
Familiarize yourself with the views and methods of promi- 
nent educators, by reading such educational works, as 
“ Pages’ Theory and Practice of Teaching,” “‘ Teacher and 
Parents,” “ How to Teach,” etc. Subscribe for some “ Ed- 
ucational Journal,” Attend the Teacher's Institute, and 
when convenient, visit the schools—In a word, be a live 
teacher. 


-- 


Tue CurisTIAN AT Work (Dr. Talmage’s paper) appears 
this week in a new dress of type. It is one of the most 
readable religious papers published anywhere. The Doctor 
and his associate editors have discovered the art of making 
a publication orthodox, without being dull and piquant, 
without being flippant. The Doctor is invariably honest 
and hearty in the expression of his views, and these are 
qualities which are of immense value when things generally 
seem “to be going to the dogs,” for want of a courageous 





words of the succeeding reading lesson, rather than the 


eepenerr seer ——> . : 
preceding. Words in the first, second, and third reader} CHRIST THE IDEAL OF THE SCHOLARLY 















TEACHER. 


(WRITTEN FOR THE NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, BY Prog. 


Ropert A. Tyson.) 


CHRIST was a universal scholar. 
He did not know. 

He was a carpenter. 

He knew his business perfectly. 

I warrant you that the houses which He built stood firm 
upon their foundatious. 

Every stone, every sill, every plate, every brace, ever 
pillar of the porch, every board, every shingle of the roo{ 
and everything within, the houses which that divine archj 
tect builded was we// done at the righz time. 

The entire structure wagftly framed together. 

All the parts were of due proportions. 

The whole edifice was of due weight. So must the teache; 
of our day understand his trade of teaching, and in due pro. 
portion educate his pupil; lay well the foundation an¢ 
erect the superstructure till the spire pierces the skies. 
Besides this mastery of the art and mystery of His special 
trade, Christ was learned in the law. 

At the age of twelve vears he sat in the temple and con. 
founded, with surprise, the most learned of the Jewish 
lawyers. 

But let us contemplate the ancient story. ‘“ Now his 
parents went to Jerusalem every year at the feast of the 
Passover. 

And when he was twelve years old, they went up to 
Jerusalem, after the custom of the feast. 

And when they had fulfilled the days, as they returned, the 
child Jesus tarried behind in Jerusalem ; and Joseph and 
his mother knew not of it. 

But they supposed him to be in the company, went ; 
day’s journey ; and they sought him among their kinsfolk 
and acquaintance. 

* And when they found him not they turned back again 
Jerusalem, seeking him. 

And it came to pass, that after three days they found hin 
in the temple, sitting in the midst of the doctors, both 
hearing them, and asking them questions, 

And all that heard him were astonished at his understand. 
ing and his answers. 

And Jesus increased in wisdom artd in stature, and in 
favor with God and man. 

He thoroughly understood the conditions of health and 
the causes of disease ; and He knew how to restore the 
first and remove the second. 

To bring joy to the sorrowful ; He delighted to do both 

All of sick Judea turned out to meet Him. 

The blind groped their way to Jesus. 

The lame hobbled. The halt halted to Him. The pros. 
trate were brought on litters and let down through the roof 
of houses. He healed them. But O, His dear friend 
Lazarus died in Jesus’ absence. 

Could he heal the dead ? 

We will see. 

Read the twelfth chapter of St. Luke. 

The law, His apostles taught, was a schoolmaster 
bring men to Christ, He was the Great Teacher. 

Notice the different offices here, of Schoolmaster ani 
Teacher. 

Master means controller, checker, stopper of ‘the free wil! 
of others. 

‘Teachers means leader, guide, drawer out, stimulator oj 
the free will of others. 

The latter was Jesus pre-eminently. 

He spake as never man spake before. 

He showed a visible object first, Then connected with it 
the adstract thought, then the general principle. 

He taught the concrete then the aéstract. He showed the 
seen, then the unseen. 

He told parables always in his teaching. 

He roused the imagination, then the heart, then the mind 

First the roving fancy he caught and tamed. 

Then he captivated the passions and roused them to actio 

Lastly, he held the mind enthralled and obedient to th 
moldings of His mind divine. 

So like Jesus—more Christlike still as he teaches on 
must the scholarly teacher be. More humble the more 
knows. Thus have been all great scholars. Little chil 
dren in humility, while giants in intellectual strength and 
insight. 

Newton—who weighed the worlds—could be so humblé 
as to say that he seemed to himself—with regard to 0 
great sum of knowledge in the beyond—tike a little chil 
gathering tiny shells by the sea shore, while the ocean J 
his side was filled with shells beyond his reach. 

Yet, while Newton could not gather the shells of knowl 
edge in detail—he did, and all true scholars may understate 
the far-reaching frincipies that govern all, that are made 
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through her works. And this is science, teaching us order, 

harmony divine, science displacing error by truth, teaching 
the evanescent nature of disorder, and the ever enduring 
quality of disorder. So the scholarly teacher, in the spirit 
of Jesus; eliminates error and willful wrong not by advertising 
it by denouncing it and declaiming against it, but by sup- 
planting it by the true, the beautiful, and the good. 


“-e 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Ir is very hard for boys and girls between ten and twenty 
to believe what other people tell them concerning the selec- 
tion of reading matter. If a book is interesting, exciting, 
thrilling, the young folks want to read it. They like to feel 
their hair stand on end at the hairbreadth escapes of the 
hero, and their nerves tingle to the end of their fingers at 
his exploits, and their faces burn with passionate sympathy 
Let us 
You know very well that a 


in his tribulations—and what harm is there in it ? 
see what harm there may be. 
child fed on candy and cake and sweetmeats soon loses all 
healthy appetite tor nutritious food, his teeth grow black and 
crumble away, his stomach becomes deranged, his breath 
offensive, and the whole physical and mental organization 
is dwarfed and injured. When he grows older he will 
crave spices and alcohol to stimulate his abnormal appetite 
and give pungency to tasteless though healthful food. No 
man who grows up from such childhood is going to have 
positions of trust and usefulness in the community where 
he lives. The men who hold these positions were fed with 
milk and bread, when they were young, and not with trash. 

Now, the mind like the body grows by what it feeds 
upon. The girl who fills her brain with silly, sentimental 
love-sick stories, grows up into a silly, sentimental, lack- 
adaisical woman, useless for all the noble and substantial 
work of life. The boy 
papers and exciting novels has no intellectual muscle, no 
commanding will to make his way in the world. Then, 
aside from the debilitating effect of such reading, the mind 
is poisoned by impure associations. These thrilling stories 
have always murder, or theft, or lying, or knavery as an 
intregral part of their tissue, and boys, while reading them, 
live in the companionship of men and women, of boys and 
girls, with whom they would be ashamed to be seen con- 
versing, whom they would never think of inviting to their 
houses and introducing to their friends, and whose very 
names they would not mention in polite society as associates 
and equals. Every bock that one reads, no less than every 
dinner that one eats, becomes part and parcel of the indi- 
vidual, and we can no more read without injury an unwhole- 
some book or periodical than we can eat tainted meat and 
not not suffer thereby. Just as there are everywhere stores 
full of candy and cake, and liquor and tobacco and spices, 
so there are everywhere books, newspapers and magazines 
full of the variest trash,and abounding in everything boys 
and girls should not read. And just as ‘the healthful 
stomach, passing all these pernicious baits, will choose 
sound aliment, so the healthful mind will reject the un- 
wholesome literature current everywhere, and select such as 
is intrinsic lly good. 

The other day we picked up a popular Juvenile weekly, 
and presently found ourself knee-deep in slang, over out 
head in vulgar allusion, and in the midst of a low-lived 
metropolitan crowd, where cock-tights, dog fights and man- 
fights were the condiments offered to whet the appetite for 
reading ; and yet we know families where that paper is 
regularly taken. Dothe parents read it? Do they know 
what company their children are keeping. 

But says the young inquirer, What shall we read, and 
how shall we are suitable? Read such 
books as give you valuable information, works that are ap- 
proved by people of correct judgment. Our leading maga- 
zines contain a vast amount of reading, interesting alike to 
young and old. Do not read what renders distasteful the 
duties of life, or renders vice attractive, or makes you long 
for an impossible and romantic career. A correct taste once 
formed and carefully consulted will enable you to select the 
good and eschew the pernicious. 

“Might I give counsel to any young hearer,” says 
Thackeray in his lecture on Prior, Gray and Pope, “I 
would say to him, try to frequent the company of your 
betters. In books and life that is the most wholesome 
society ; learn to admire rightly ; the great pleasure of life 
is that. Note what the good men admired ; they admired 
goods things ; narrow spirits admire basely and worship 
meanly.”"—V. ¥. 77ibune. 


who feeds on sensational news- 


know if books 
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When I began here I determined to discourage, both by 
precept and example, the use of tobacco. I have always re- 
garded it as a filthy habit, and, I am proud that I can set my 
pupils a good example as well as give them good advice. 
In this I have the advantage of my colleague who advises 
the young men in the school not to use it, but cannot refrain 


AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


They 
know that I considerit a bad habit in any one, young or old, 


it is a good habit for a man, but a bad one for a boy. 


for they do not see ne squirting amber around my stand 
as they sometimes see others do. Before | was aware of the 
extent to which one of the teachers carried the use of tobac- 
co, something occurred which I was afraid would cause me 
some trouble. The schools all assemble in one room about 
once a month to read compositions. The teacher to whom I 
allude had directed his class to take 
“What I Like to see.” 
perhaps, with so much good advice without good example, 
aimed a shaft at his teacher. 
“Llike to see a teacher who keeps his jaws puffed out with 
a quid of tobacco ; 


for their subject 
One of the larger boys, disgusted, 


He said among other things 


whose breath can be smelled al! over the 


recitation room; who squirts amber without regard to 
where it will fall and who keeps the side of his stand as dit 
ty as a hog-pen, who uses tobacco himsel!, but tells others not 
to use it. No matter how much the boy likes his quid, he 
commands him to stop chewing, and if the boy asks him 
why he chews, keeps him in at recess fortalking. That's the 
kind of a teacher I like to see.” Not knowing at whom th 
aimed, I expressed my approbation bya hearty laugh ; such 
as we allow the pupils to indulge in for a short time when 
anything funny is read. Nearly all the scholars saw me 
laughing and perhaps enjoyed the essay more on that ac 


count. After school was dismissed one of my colleagues 


who has been connected with the school longer than I, t 
me who was the victim of the sarcasm. I then felt sor 


I had encouraged such disrespectful language about one of 


vy that 
the other teachers. 1 afterward apologized to the teacher 

and advised the pupil to do the same, as he had assumed a 
prerogative which did not belong to him, when he publicly 
rebuked with such keen sarcasm one who was his superior 
But all this I fear was done in vain, I could not rebuke hin 
before the school, because it was not my business, and b« 

cause I was afraid the boys would think that I approved of a 
man’s chewing if he be inclined to do so 
occurred 


After the thing 
I could see no way of remedying it; nor do | 
think that I was blameworthy, as the whole difficulty grew 
out of Prof. G.’s extravagant use of tobacco. I only regret- 
ted that his influence for good wculd be weakened by having 
the attention of the school called to the kind of arguments h« 
uses against this disgusting habit. ] fearthat such has been 
the effect ; and if it is weakened in this particular, it will un 
doubtedly be in others. 
influence has beer injured in the same way If 


I have seen many teachers whos« 
they set 
good examples they may do much good in forming the 
characters of their pupils; and if teachers would all step 
chewing tobacco, or never begin it, there would be fewer of 
the young who would begin, and thus much would be added 
to the health, comfort and welfare of the rising generation 
WALTER RALEIGH 
+. 
THE EATING MACHINE. 

THE machine resembles, in some degrees, a church organ 
the pipes being represented by the tubes from above, 
through which the food is passed into the body of the 
machine. Here the food is seized by an arm of rubber and 
wonderful and 
which, by a complex movement, in exact imitation of the 
human arm, deposits the portion of food of the right size ir 
the «mouth of the guest. 


steel of the most ingenious construction 


This arm is actuated by keys 


similar to those of an organ, on which are engraved the 
that a 


person need to do to dine comfortably is to sit down to this 


names of the different varieties of food. Thus all 
“ automaton,” and, instead of waiting perhaps half an hour 
for a lazy “ nigger” to bring on the dinner, simply touch the 
different keys and * 
Mr. Patterson showed us another attachment 


wag his jaws” until tired nature says 
“no more.” 
which was intended to be placed on machines in railroad 
eating houses. This consists of two arms attached to the 
chairs, which, at the conclusion of the meal, gently, but 
firmly, detain the guest while the legend is suddenly ex- 
posed to his view, 
“ PAY AS YOU GO—SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS.” 
After depositing his currency, the chair is moved back and 
upward, and the guest finds himself upon his feet, while 
another hand above deftly picks his teeth, brushes his hat, 
and places it upon his head, the music plays a quick march, 
and he departs, to be succeeded by another hungry custo- 
mer.—Chicago Times. 
tien ee 
AN ORIENTAL DINNER. 
I took a meal with the Governor of Banias, or Cesarea 
Phillippi, in the far north, beyond the Sea of Galilee, There 
had been a trial of a man for murder that day. The murder 
took place in the morning, the trial was closed in the after- 
noon. That is much more rapidly than is the custom in this 
country in reference to murder trials, or in fact to any kind 
of legal proceedings. After so great a transaction the Gov 
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drinking coffee ; thirdly, washing hands. On this last point 


the Orientals are particularly scrupulous before eating. 
When | saw how the hands were used at dinner, I was glad 
they We sat 


They gave me a stool three inches high, but I found the floor 


were washed. down on the floor to dinner. 


more comfortable. Each of us had six cakes, something like 


buckwheat cakes, only crisp and more digestible. ‘hese 


were placed on the bare floor. Then we had soup in plates. 


Chen came the great dish. In a rich silver platter ornamented 


with gold, was a pyramid of something that looked like 


ce—smooth, monotonous rice The 


(sovernor gave a 


thrust with his fist, and pulled out the head of a kid. So 


there was really meat in it The man at the right hand of 
1 his hand. He pulled out some 


Then I did the You 


can see how badly our hands needed the wash-basin after this 


he Governor next thrust 


meat, and at once began cating sane 


urious meal was ovet In addition to the kid the dish con 
tained fowl, and several kinds of fruit and preserves, up to 
the very top ; but all concealed by this immense lot of rice. 


All courses were thus in one, The cup-bearer stood at the 


right of the Governor Hie had a silver cup for the purpose 


of supplying the Governor with wate: There was no wine. 
The Koran says Let no man see thee drink wine So 
the followers of Monam™s: lrink wine only in private. The 
ther cup-bearer was at the left of the Governor, with one 
up, which was for all of us.—CAristian at Werk 
->e- 
LEND A HAND 

Io look up and not down; to look forward and not 
back ; to look out and not in; and to lend a hand” We 
may savy men are divided into twe classes: those who live 
for themselves alone, and those who take thought and care 


or others. And what a nol army of these last there are 


in every land, under every creed, 


Here 


and with youths 


Lhey are in everv rank of 


society is a woman teaching in a public school. She 


s young longing for pleasure; she isa 


woman, with a woman's craving for the sheltered life of 


«me But she spends the long hours, day after day, sur 


rounded by a swarm of children restless as flies in June 


often in mischief, astounding often in dullness: and for her 


constant, exhausting work she gets scanty pay and scantier 


thanks Yet she labors with the urchins with tireless fide! 


ty, overcoming their perversities by sweetness of disposition 


leveloping their faculties by steady drill and skillful device 


She is “ lending a hand,” and to some purpose. Unknown 


though she be, she is deing the noblest work in the world 


she is building up men and women: and to her and those 
, 


like her the community owes more than to its most honored 


aptains and law-givers 


Every community has its unnamed reformers —taking 


ire for the public health nproving the schools bettering 
the condition of workingmen, or doing some other helpful 
Many of them are 


but they are 


thing in the church, mary are out of it; 


all bravely “lending a hand” in the work the 


Founder of the church gave his life for 


But the family, the world over, is the great scen such 
labors of love Many a mother there is who can hardly be 
said only to “lend a hand she gives both hands heart 


brains, body, and soul to the family about her There is 
many an elder sister or maiden aunt who is the universa 
helper. To her run the gitls with the dolls to be dressed 


and the boys with the sails of their ships to be sewed. Any 


bodily harm, from a cut finger to a deadly sickness, summons 


her as the prompt and efficient helper, In sorrow she is a 


tender comforter The re Ss many a man on whom every- 


body around him instinctively leans; his wife and children 


rest on him ; The poor widow whose rent is coming due or 


the young fellow who has tho izghtlessly got intoa s« rape 


knows there is at least one place where sympathy and help 


are to be found Phere are other men who go through life 
never markedly successful or prominent, but witha constant 


propensity to quietly help everybody whom they see in want 


of help. They have their reward ; all manner of disagreea 
ble duties somehow get slipped from other men’s shoulders 
and for retinue 


on to theirs, they always have luckless and 


shiftless people hanging on to them, These are the good 


knights who keep true chivalry always alive in the world 


and are always widening its circle Christian l'nion. 


+e 
PERFECT ROSES. 

PeTeR HENDERSON, the great New Jersey horticulturist, 
in allusion to the fact that all the good qualities of fragrance, 
beauty, hardiness, and constant blooming are not to be 
found in one rose, quotes the words of a German neighbor, 
who came to him in great irritation, and said: “I have so 
much droubles wid de ladies when dey comes to buy ming 
rose ; dey wants him hardy, dey wants him doubles, dey 
wants him mondly, dey wants him fragrand, dey wants him 
nice gouler, dey wants him eberydings in one rose. I have 


somedimes say to dat ladies: ‘Madam, I never often sees 


dat ladies dat was beautiful, dat was rich, dat was good tem- 





ernor felt disposed to do special honor to us as strangers. As 





from using the weed himself. The boys think that he means 


a preliminary to the dinner was, firstly, smoking ; secondly 


. 
ber, dat was young, dat was clever, dat was berfection in 


one ladies. 1 sees her much not ' 
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TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS, 
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risk of the sender. 

Money Bemittances.—Never send us currency in a letter. Alwa 
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agents. 
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SHow your friends the JOURNAL and get them to sub- 


scribe for it. Terms, $2.50 per year. 
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In corresponding with the JOURNAL, please write your 
name and post-office address very plain, and enclose stamps 
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THE subscription price of the NEw York ScHOoL Jour- 
NAL is $2.50 per year, invariably in advance. We stop all 
papers when the time for which they have been paid for ex- 
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o> es 


Ir any fail to get the JourNAL, please notify us at 
once by postal card. 

We mail it so that every teacher in this city should 
have it by two o’clock on Friday. 





o> 


ORGANIZE. 


THERE are in this country over a quarter of a 
million of teachers; and it is estimated that 30,000 
at least of these receive $500 and upwards as an 
annual salary, and hence are a body of active men 
and women, leading and representing the rest. 
Here are the constituents of the /eacher’s party, with 
organization, it would be a party indeed. As mat- 
ters exist now, the influence, the power, the strength 
of the educators of the country are not perceived, or 
even suspected ; nor indeed, can they be exercised. 
The piain duty, then, is to organize. When the 
great onset was made against intemperance, begin- 
ning more than 50 years ago, there was little effected, 
though pulpits had echoed with the crimes and 
miseries that had been caused by this monster vice, 
until societies were formed, and what was accom- 
plished in one place was sent to encourage the hearts 
of those in another. It is one of the facts of 
human nature, that we rejoice in the labors of those 
who are identified with us, although distant and 
unseen. The entire north was engaged in the last 
war, but none felt as those did who were really a 
part of the “Grand Army” and met the enemy on 
the field. A man who had no interest before enlist- 
ing, when dressed in the garb of the soldier, was 
fired with devotion to his country. Nor, to come to 
a more familiar illustration, is there any way so sure 
to interest a pupil in his school as to incorporate him 
into a class, put him at a desk, march him back and 
forth with his companions as they perform their 
allotted duties. 

The necessity of an organization for our teachers 
is apparent to any one who considers the matter. 
It presses on the minds of some with irresistible 
power, And there should be no delay. In every 
village where there are five teachers, they should 
meet and organize. The township should organize 
and at least hold monthly meetings. And at stated 


times all the county teachers should assemble them- 


selves together. 


(This should be a yery different 
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affair from the /nstitute ; that is a school for instruc- 
tion). No effort should be spared to render these 
meetings interesting and profitable. 

These gatherings, these consultations, the utter- 
ances of views, the collision of opinions, and steady 
attempts to prove all things, would gradually 
strenghten, elevate and ennoble. It will surely pro- 
duce teachers of marked character, and of the highest 
purposes. For various reasons our teachers are now 
ephemeral ; organization would fix and make per- 
manent their interest in developing the best things 
in their pupils. 


THE TEACHER’S ASSOCIATION, 


THE next monthly reception takes place on 
Friday, April zoth, at 44 o’clock. Mayor Wickham 
will preside. Miss Simon, Miss Heime, Mr. 
Fritch, Mr. Sohst,—all talented singers, will appear. 
Mr. F. Mackay will read, and Master Hubbard will 
play on the piano. From an examination of the 
programme we are sure a most enjoyable time may 
be predicted. 


CATS AT PLAY. 


Ir is an old proverb that— 





“ The cat away 
The mice will play.” 

But cats themselves are not averse to playing, as the cut 
plainly shows. The effect on the steady old timepiece is 
apparent in the sad countenance of the pendulum, which 
has not been accustomed to such rude treatment. 





A. M. KELLOGG. 

Dear Sir: I have long felt that it would be an advantage 
to have the names of our best pupils published in the pages 
of that excellent paper, the New York SCHOOL JOUKNAL. 
This cannot be done for nothing, I send my list of pupils, 
and if you will publish it, will buy papers of you at five 
cents each, at the rate of 200 per column. 

Yours truly, 
J. FRANK WRIGHT, 
Principal of G. S. No. 7. 





ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT JASPER is examining the 
Grammar Departments of No. 3, and will be occupied there 
for three or four days. 


A New census is being taken of the children—this time by 
the police. It will show the names, the residence, the ages, 
the schools attended, and other particulars concerning the 
children of New York City. 


Mr. H. M. SANBORN, Principal of No. ro, has been elected 
one of the Board of Education in Jersey City where he 
resides. 

-- 
Epirors JOURNAL : 

THE following poem was repeated by a freshman of Hamp- 
den Sidney College, Va., without premeditation. I am 
satisfied from the circumstances urjder which it was called 
forth, that it was impromptu, and I think it does very well 
for a freshman. The Latin must be pronounced according 
to the Continental method : 

Cicero, orator fuit ; 

Tell to all who never knew it. 
Orationem magnam fecit ; 

For he knew just how to make it. 
Majoram Roma nunquam védit ; L 
Yet how shamefully she treated. 

Hunc filium suum et necavit ; 

The story’s told, and there you have it. 

I send it with the author’s permission. 

WALTER RALEIGH. 


se 

Tue NEw York SCHOOL JouRNAL, has descriptive articles 
attached to the illustrations ; much miscellaneous school 
news, and other news. ‘“ The School Room,” an enter- 
taining serial, and other interesting matter, merit the atten- 
tion and patronage of all who are interested in the progress 
of education.— Sani/arian, , 
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THE JOSEPH LANCASTER MEMORIAL. 


Tuer memorial tribute to the late Jos—pH LANCAsTER, the 
founder of the system of instruction known by his name, 
gives promise of being handsomely responded to by the 
teachers of New York. A few weeks since the committee 
addressed a letter to the Principal of the schools, recomm- 
ending that a trifling contribution, if only ome twentieth of one 
per cent. be given by the teachers for the purpose, This is only 











Jive cents on each $100 of salary, and will average about 50 
cents from each teacher. The committee having the memorial 
in charge, have purchased the grave, next to that of Mr. 
SETON, the late venerable Assistant Superintendent, in the 
children’s lot at Greenwood, as a special mark of the 
fitness of such a resting place. The schools are contribut- 
ing. and the memorial is warmly urged by many of the 
most influential teachers, as an appropriate and honorable 
tribute from the teachers, who are engaged in the schools 
he did so much to foster in their infancy. Next week we 
shall lay additional facts before our readers. 


o}>o-—— 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 14 


Tue highest class of girls in Ward School No. 14, E. 27th 
St., celebrated the Centennial on Monday, in a manner 
which gave great pleasure to the school and-to the friends. 
who were so fortunate as to be present. 

The following programme was successfully rendered 
immediately after the opening : 


National Hymn—America........... cceesssesees School. 
Composition—Nineteenth of April, 1775.. ..Miss Kenyon. 
Reading—Paul Revere’s Ride..... ........+. Miss Moore. 
ON ie nce snensacades eS Misses Baruch and Neil. 
Recitation—God Bless our Stars............. Miss Clarke. 
Chorus—Star Spangled Banner .......... eam ease School. 
Composition—Battle of Lexington... ... ... Miss Wells. 


Recitation—Song of the American Eagle. ..Select Class. 
Reading—Inscription on the Monument at 

DORN Si iks andse i seasecnusnadeess .-Miss Grau. 
Solo—The Sword of Bunker Hill.......... Miss Franklin- 
Reading—An account of the battle from the 

Mass. Spy, published May 3d, 1775.......Miss Striem. 


Ccmposition—The roth of April.... .. .... Miss Angell. 
Recitation—A hundred years to come.... .... Miss Sharp. 
Composition—Two Pictures.......... ..+- Miss Cowan. 
Chorus—Columbia the Gem of the Ocean......... School. 


The room was tastefully draped with banners, and pre- 
sented a very beautiful and attractive appearance. 

Among the visitors we were glad to see the late Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees, John Stephenson, Esq. He made 
a very happy address at the close, congratulating the young 
ladies for kading in this patriotic celebration of the day, 
and auguring that should circumstances call for it, the 
women of to-day, and of the future would show as stern 
patriotism as did the maidens and the mothers of 1775. 

We understand that the teachers and former pupils, with 
the graduates of this school, are arranging to celebrate, in 
June, the Fortieth Anniversary of their Principal's (Miss 
Whiting) connection with the school. Cc. 


— o_o -—_—_—_____. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 2. 


On Monday, April 19, being the Centennial Anniversary 
of the battle of Concord and Lexington, the teachers in 
M. D. G. S. 2, petitioned the Principal, Francis Joseph 
Haggerty to commemmorate the day by some exercises, 
which might have a tendency to keep alive the spirit of 
patriotism, not only in themselves, but to enkindle in the 
minds of the pupils a deeper interest in American History. 
Accordingly the school was assembled at 2 P. M., and the 
following programme given. 


CUE RRROTEOR «oso cc nsec cece casscses By the School. 
PIR, 00.05 0500s tricks e seve trecnepeseses F. J. Haggerty. 
NN, sows kc ncaneies canwen eeu Master Vassar. 
Account of Battles........cccssccess Read by Mr. Casey. 
Paul Revere’s Ride.........scccccess Master A. J. Green, 


Chorus—Star Spangled Banner............ By the School. 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 10, 


Tuis large school is situated in Wooster Street. Mr. H. 
M. Sanborn is Principal. Mr. T. G. Williamson, Vice 
Principal. At last Friday morning’s exercises, Mr. Sanborn 
accompanied the boys on the piano to the fine old hymn 
“ Before Jehovah's awful throne,” and afterwards asked the 
editor of the JOURNAL, who was present, to address the boys. 
Mr. Kellogg spoke to them on pride, asking each boy to be 
proud of his school, so that his teachers should be proud of 
him. The school strikes a visitor very favorably on account 
of its good discipline and firm management. 


o> 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 22. 


THE finest building in all the 11th Ward is Grammar 
School No. 22. It is ably managed by Mr. S. W. Merritt, 
Mr. A. M. Lee being Vice-Principal. On Monday morning 
the scholars sung with much feeling a song they had lately 
been learning. The movements of the pupils, their good 
attention, and their apparent readiness to learn, are all very 
commendable. On being called on, the editor of the 
ScHooL JouRNAL addressed the boys very briefly on 








“ Helpfulness,” 





.- oF 7 + 


of 
it 








GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 3. 


On Tuesday last, Commissioners Fuller and Vermilye 
visited this school, meeting there the members of the Board 
of Trustees for the Ninth Ward—Messrs. Jeremiah, Wright, 
Hoe, Ely and Dr. Denison. We learn that the inspection of 
the scheol gave entire satisfaction; the management of 
Mr. Southerland, the Principal, being highly commended. 
The prospect, we are glad to say, of having the extra lot on 
Bedford Street, is extremely good. Indeed, no one could 
examine the premises without seeing the pressing need 
that exists fcr arf opening into that street—-both for con- 
venience and safely. 


Sea Een 


MR. BRISTOW’S GREAT WORK—MUSIC 
FOR THE CENTENNIAL. 


THE musical and literary public will be interested to learn 
that Mr. Grorce F. Bristow, the accomplished composer, 
whose works have attracted the critical favor of not only 
our own country, but of Europe, has been for several years 
engaged in preparing a great national cantator, which 
shall embody all that is great and inspiring in the ideas of 
American progress and development. Some years since he 
took up for musical rendering, the well-known poem 
written by Wm. OLAND Bourne, at the opening of the 
rebellion, founded on the declaration of the London 7imes 
“The republic is no more!” and has produced his mas- 
ter-piece, full of the grand argument of liberty, and the 
triumph of national perpetuity. It will take about one 
hour and a half to execute, and is intended for a full or- 
chester and chorus of 800 to give it the full power of the 
harmony. It is the present purpose of Mr. Bristow to have 
the music printed, and the rehearsals made in time to produce 
it as one of the contributions of New York to the Centennial 
at Philadelphia, next year. 


><. 


NEW YORK BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


The Board met April, 21. Present—Commissioners 
Neilson, Baker, Beardslee, Dowd, Farr, Halstead, Jenkins, 
Klamroth, Lewis, Man, Matthewson, Seligman, Townsend, 
Traud, Vermilye, West, Wetmore, Fuller and Herring. 





COMMUNICATIONS FROM TRUSTEES. 


A communication was received from the Trustees of the 
7th Ward, asking for heating apparatus, and alterations in 
G. S. No. 12. Referred to Committee on Warming, and ven- 
tillation. 

From same, to excuse absence of Miss Roche. To 
Teachers. 

From Trustees of the roth Ward for appropriation to pur- 
chase a piano for M. D. G. S. No. 20. To School Furni- 
ture. 

From same for appropriation for Repairing and Paint. 
ing, P. D. No. ——. To Buildings. 

From Trustees of rg Ward to lease building in East 42nd 
Street. To Buildings. 

From same for appropriation for payment of bill for work 
on P. D. No. 35. To Finance. 

From Trustees of the 20th Ward for carpets, &c., for Prin- 
cipal’s room. To Furniture. 

From the 22nd Ward, to excuse Teachers. To Teachers. 

From same, to rehire premises, corner 7th Avenue and 
49th Street. Granted. _ 

From Trustees of the 24th Ward, nominating Miss Susan 
M. Jordan, as Principal, to P. D. No. 66. To Teachers. 


CITY SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 

The city Superentindent, Henry Kiddle, made his 
monthly report. 

Forty schools had been examined ; 393 classes; in 184, 
the instruction was excellent ; in 172, the instruction was 
good ; in 35, the instruction was fair ; in 2, the instruction 
was indifferent. 

The general management was found to be commendable 
in most respects. 

The janitor of G. S. No. 17 is reported negligent—the 
building and premises not being clean. The street in front 
of G. S. No. 51 and P. S. No. 27 is very filthy, periling the 
health of the pupils. The number of pupils enrolled for 
March is 107,360 ; average attendance is 94,940. Number 
of days absence of teachers, 2,134. 

Commissioner Dowd moved that that part of the report 
referring to absence of teachers be referred to the com- 
mittee on teachers. Adopted. 

Alexander M. Stanton, Superintendent of Truancy, re- 
ported that from the 7th to the 2oth of April, 521 cases had 
been investigated. That of this number, 324 were kept at 
home by sickness, poverty and other causes, leaving 187 
truants, of which 139 have been returned and 12 withdrawn. 

A communication was received from the presbytery of 
New York in reference te the application of the trustees of 
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the Parochial Schools of the Roman Catholic Church. To | furnish gilded palaces for them ; we can furnish good sub- 


Committee on Conference, 


stantial buildings, and thatis enough. We cannot afford it, 


From Trustee Dennerlein and J, Frank Wright, relative | and if this can be fixed up comfortably for $25,000, he was 


to salary of Miss Mansell. To Teachers 


in favor of it. The report was then adopted ; that is, bids 


The Ninth Assembly District organization of Political | are invited for the repairs and improvements. 


Reform protesting against the application of the Parochial | 
Schools to tease their school buildings tothe city. Refered 
to joint Committee : 
A communication was received from the directress of the 
Child’s Hospital asking for the amount due. To By-Laws. 
A protest was received from a number of prominent tax- | 
payers in the roth Ward :— 
We the undersigned property owners, taxpayers and citi- | 
zens of the roth Ward, having been credibly inforfhed that a 
plan is under consideration by your honorable body, involv- 
ing the expenditure of a large amount of money in repairing | 
and altering the old schoolhouse, known as Old No. 7, in| 
Chrystie street, and believing that the condition of the build- | 
ings does not justify such expensive outlay, would respect- 
fully protest agaist the expenditure of any amount of money | 
in excess of one thousand dollars in repairs or additions to | 
Grammar School No. 7, situated at No 60 Chrystie street 
in said ward. We further most respectfully petition your 
honorable body to take proper means, at the earliest date 
possible to have this building pulled down, and the mater- 
ial thereof used in the construction, on the same site, of a 
plain, commodious, well-ventilated, modern schoolhouse, 
at a cost not to exceed one hundred thousand dollars. We 
submit this as a means of true economy, as well as of great | 
public good. 
Signed by 
Lorp & TayLor, 
DecraF & TayLor, 
Ws. A. Mites & Co. 
Epwarp Ripiey & Co. | 
And nearly all the business firms in the roth Ward. To 
Buildings. 
Commissioner Man offered a resolution that the police | 
officers, acting as truant officers, be transferred to the control 
of the Board of Education. Adopted. 
Ginn Brothers sent in a request that Miss Hall's geography 
be added to list of text books. To Course of Study. 
The annual report was presented by Commissioner Klam- 
roth, who moved that 2,000 be printed. Agreed to. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 

A report was received from Committee on Teachers rela- 
tive to paying Miss S A. Hatch, of P. S. 28. Adopted. 

From same, recommending the appointment of Miss Gui- 
letta R. Kiersted, as principal of P. S. No.27. Adopted. 

From Committee on School Furniture, asking the pur- 
chase of a new piano for M. D.G. S. 13. To Finance. 

From same, recommending the appropriation of $125 for 
desks forG. S.60and 61. To Finance. 

From same, to authorise Trustees of 24th Ward to ad- 
vertise for proposals for furniture for new building at Ford- 
ham. Adopted. 

From Commitiee on Buildings relativing to rehiring pre 
mises for P. S.40. Adopted. 

From same, relative to rehiring 32 City Hall place. 
Adopted. 

From same, asking for $25 to pay for repairs for P. S. 37. 
To Finance. 

From same, to rehire premises in 3d Avenue for P. D. 
60. Adopted. 

From same, to rehire for P. S. 39. Adopted. 

From same, authorizing Trustees of 24th Ward to adver- 
tise for proposals to fitup school in Fordham. Adopted. 

From same, authorizing Trustees of 7th Ward to advertise 
for proposals for altering G. S. 7. 

Commissioner Klamroth rose and said that he objected 
to the expenditure of any money on G., S. No. 7, because 
the building was old and unfit for school purposes. 

Commissioner Matthewson said if the building was un- 
safe he should recommend closing it. 

Commissioner Dowd said that he had examined the 
building and thought it too good to be torn down. 

Commissioner Klamroth said he was in favor of recom- 
mitting the report. 

Commissioner West inquired the cost of reparing. 

Commissioner Dowd—$25,000. 

Commissioner West objected to expending that sum on 
such a building as No. 7 was. 

Commissioner Townsend said if the building could be 
made comfortable and healthy for $25,000, he should ap- 
prove of that rather than spend $125,000. 

Commissioner Dowd said the expenditure was not to be 
made wholly on the old building ; the intention was to 
build a new three story primary building. 

Commissioner Farr said he doubted the propriety of 
spending $25,000 on this building ; there was need of a 
new and larger building. 





Commissioner Townsend said education must be carried 
on with some inconvenience to the pupils. We could not) 


From same, to re-hire premises for P. S. 41. Adopted. 

From Committe on Warming and Ventilation, to adver- 
tise for heating the new building at Fordham. Adopted. 

From Committee on Sites, recommending the purchase of 
four lots in 56th street, for $28,000. 

Commissioner Baker said that he understood the lots 
could be purchased for $6,500 each. He thought the matter 
should be investigated. 

Commissioner Herring said the price of the lots was 


reasonable ; he had made inquiries of real estate men. 


Commissioner Matthewson said the matter should be in- 
vestigated, as Commissioner Baker had said there was $1,500 
in the job, and, therefore, moved the appointment of a com- 
mittee. 

The Chair appointed, as a committee, Commissioners 
Baker, Townsend, Man, Klamroth and Halsted. 

From Committee on Normal Schools to pay bills. 
Adopted. 

From Committee on Buildings relative to paying W. B. 
Mott. Adopted. 

From Committee on By-laws relative to discontinuing 
P.S. 47. Adopted. 

From Committee on By-laws to amend by-laws so a 
principal or vice-principal could be transferred to another 
school without diminution of salary. 

Commissioner Jenkins said he moved to lay theJamend- 
ment over, as he had not examined it. 

Commisioner Townsend said it simply gave the Board 
power to act whenever a case came up requiring its use. 
© Commissioner Man said that there was a case where a 
school of considerable size was without a principal, and in 


}a small school elsewhere a principal who could be placed 


there and thus save money to the Board 
West desired to amend it. 


Commisioner 


Commisioner Herring moved the previous question. 
The amendment was adopted. 
From Committee on By-Laws giving the Hebrew Orphan 


Asylum a portion of the School money. Adopted. 

From same relative to claims against school in West 
Farms. Adopted. 

From same relative to purchasing a copy of Revised 
Statutes. Adopted. 

From Finance Committee recommending an appropria- 
tion for Trustees of 12th Ward. Adopted. 


From same, relative to purchasing a piano for M. D. G. S. 
43. Adopted. 

From same, for piano for P. D.G. S. 35. Adopted, 

From same to pay bills of Trustees of gth Ward. Adopted, 

From same, relinquishing $130,000 to Board of Estimate, 


said sum being in excess of amount required by the Board 
of Education., Adopted 
From same, in relation to contract for furnisning P. S. 9. 


(This was awarded to National School Furniture and R. 
Paton, protests.) Adopted. 

From same, relative to the award for furniture, in One 
Hundred and Twenty-cighth street Building. Adopted. 

From same Committee on Course of Study, saying it is 
inexpedient to consolidate the P. D. and G. D. of G. S. 
No. 33. Adopted. 

From Committee on Finance, apportioning the school 
money to the several schools. Adopted 

From the Committee on Course of Studies not signed 
by Commissioners Man and Klamroth, recommending that 
the teachers of vocal music, drawing, French and German, 
be classified as special teachers, and the salary be fixed at 
$90 per year for each hour per week employed. That on 
the application of the parents or guardians of 30 pupils 
attending a grammar school, the t: ustees shall introduce the 
study of either French or German, or both, but no child 
shall be compelled to pursue such studies contrary to the 
wishes of its parents or guardians ; and if the attendance at 
the classes in French or German shall fall below 15 for the 
period of three months, such study or studies shall be dis- 
continued. The City Superintendent shall license the 
French and the German teachers. The recitations in French 
and German are to be four of 25 minutes each per week 
and no student shall be permitted to pursue the study of 
more than one of these langages at the same time. . 

On motion of Commissioner Man, this was ordered to be 
printed in full, and made the special order for the next 
meeting. Adopted. 

Commissioner Beardslee offered a resolution, that the 
Committee on Supplies advertise for coal and wood for the 
schools. Adopted. 


Commissioner Wetmore offered a resolution that so much 
of the Superintendent's report as referred to the Janitor of 
G. S. No. 17 he referred to Committee on 
Adopted. Adjourned. 


Buildings. 
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SPECIAL PREMIUM. 


As many of the teachers have expressed a 
desire to obtain the Abbott Microscope, we 
will give to every one who sends $2.75 to this 
office (not to an agent) a copy of the JouRNAL 
for one year, also either the “Gem” or 
“Pocket” Microscope the price of each is 
$1.50. These instruments are probably the 
best of any of their kind in the market. 





INSTRUCTION AND AMUSEMENT. 
The Abbott Pocket Microscope. 


The time is coming when every lover 
of art or science, every student, ev 
business man, and every household will 
want sucha microsccpe. The purchaser 
of goods, for instance, will require it to 
enable him to examine the texture of 
fabrics. It examines, in focus, whole 
insects, bugs, &c., alive or dead, in a 
cage, thereby avoiding the barbarous 
custom of torture, or killing. The grain 
merchant and farmer can examine the 
qualities and ve ge of the wheat 
J berry, and of flour. It is the most per- 
fect instrument invented for examining seeds, flowe: 
minerals, engravings, bank notes, &e. The chemist an 
the naturalist, the miner, the physician, the teacher, 
student, merchant, mechanic and housewife, should make 
it aconstant companion. It will greatly serve the p 
of utility and enjoyment in almost all situations in life. 

Price, $1.50. Address New York School Journal, 89 
Liberty st., N. ¥., who will send post patd on receipt of price. 

Also, The Gem Microscope, 
which magnifies about 100 diame- 
ters, or 10,000 times the area, shows 
animalules in stagnant water, blood 
or milk globules, even better than 
microscopes of many times its cost. 
It leads young minds to investigate 
the hidden mysteries and beauties 
of minute creation. Price, $1.50. 
Orders may be sent as above, and 
the instrument will be sent postpaid. 
Both the ““Pocxer” andthe “G ” 
will be sent to one address for $2.25. 











LapigEs. Two cuts paper patterns of any 
style of Mme. Harris’ make will be sent to 
those subscribing for the Youne LapDrEs’ 
Fasnion JourNAL. It has all the latest 
styles with excellent reading. The JOURNAL 
will be sent every month free of postage, for 
one year on receipt of 36 cents. Send ey « 
for copy. Patterns of any article and of the 
latest style, sent to any address on receipt of 
15 cents each. Mme. Harris, 783 Broadway, 
N. ¥. 

The huge, drastic, griping, sickening pills, 
constructed of crude, coarse and bulky ingre- 
dients, are fast being superseded by Dr. 
Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pellets, or Sugar- 
Coated, Concentrated Root and Herbal Juice, 
Anti-Bilious Granules—the “ Little Giant” 
Cathartic or Multum id Parvo Physic. Modern 
Chemical Science enables Dr. Pierce to extract 
from the juices of the most valuable roots and 
herbs their active medicinal principles, which, 
when worked into liitle Pellets or Granules, 
scarely larger than mustard seed, renders each 
little Pellet as active and powerful as a large 
pill, while they are much more palatable and 
pleasant in effect. : 

Dr. Ira A. THAYER, of Baconsburg, Ohio, 
writes: “Iregard your Pellets as the best 
remedy for the conditious tor which you pre- 
scribe them of anything [ have ever used, so 
mild and certain in effect, and leaving the 
bowels in an excellent condition. It seems to 
me they must take the place of all other ca- 
thartic pills and medicines,” 

Lyon & MacoMBER, druggists, Vermillion, 
D. T., says: “ We think they are going to sell 
like hot cakes as soon as people get acquainted 
with them and will spoil the pill trade, as 
those that have used them like them much 
better than larger pills.” 


A NEW mode of resuscitating drowned per- 
sons and others suffering from asphyxia con- 
sists in placing the patient on his back with 
the arms extended. A roll of clothing is then 
laid below the false ribs so as to throw their 
anterior margin into prominence. The opera- 
tor then kneels astride the patient, placing 
his hands so that the balls of the thumbs rest 
upon the false ribs, while the fingers fall 
naturally in the depressions between the ribs 
on each side. An assistant holds the tongue 
of the patient, and the operator, with his 
elbows firmly pressed against his sides, throws 
his whole weight forward, by which, the false 
ribs are pressed upward and inward, producing 
great motion of the diaphragm, and displace- 
ment of the contents of the lungs. Suddenly 
raising his body, the operator allows the false 
ribs to return to their position, producing a 
corresponding movement in the diaphragm 
and inrush of air. By keeping up rhythmic 
movements of this kind artificial respiration is 
produced. 


PrrsoNAL.—Those who are troubled with 
neuralgia, rheumatism, heart disease, asthma, 
bronchitis, epilectic fits, ear discharges, ca- 
tarrh, deatness, ete., etc., are requested to send 
their names and address and one cent stamp 
to James P. Campbell, M. D., 66 Fulton Street, 
N. Y., and receive free for three months a copy 
of his family paper, containing four pages 
valuable recipes, and a treatise on catarrh. 






SPORTING, HUNTING, and TARGET 
BREECH LOADING RIFLES, also MILTI- 
TARY RIFLES, CARBINES, PISTOLS and 







SHOT GUNS, of 


uniform system of Breech Mechanism. Acknowledged by Military Author- 


ities, Sportsmen, and “ Orack Shots,” to be superior to all’ other 


world, as to accuracy, simplicity, ease o 
Target Rifle was winner of nearl 


manipulation and durability. 
the principal matches at “Creedmoor,” 


Arms in the 
The 


including the famous International Match (sce official report in Army & Ni 


oe Oct. 3, 1874,) Also Breech Loading 
ipl 
on Rifle shooting hc., free to any address. 
Military Rifles just out, $2 50 each. 


“ Vernier ” 


ARMORY, 
Ilion, N. Y. P.0. Box, 3994. 


ouble Barrelled Guns, Pistola 
Canes, Cartridges, dec. dc. Send for illustrated Catalogues & treatise 


Gauges for sighting 


E. REMINCTON & SONS, 


Manufacturers, 
281 & 283 Broadway, New York, 








NEW SCHOOL BOOK. 


POLITICS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS. 


By CHARLES NORDHOFF, 


AUTHOR OF “THE COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES OF THE UNITED STATES,” “NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA, OREGON, AND THE SANDWICH ISLANDS,” “CALIFORNIA: 
FOR HEALTH, PLEASURE, AND RESIDENCE,” ETC. 


12mo0, Cloth, $1.25. 


“Tt should be in the hand of every American 
Boy and Girl.” 


The stand point from which Mr. NorpHorr explains our system of government, and the 
principles on which society is founded, he states in the following words in his preface to 
parents and teschers : 

“TI believe that free government is a political application of the Christian theory of life ; 
that at the base of the republican system lies the Golden Rule ; and that to be a good citizen 
of the United States one ought to be imbued with the spirit of Christianity, and to believe in 
and act upon the teachings of Jesus. He condemned self seeking, covetousness, hypocracy, 
class-distinctions, envy, malice, undue and ignoble ambition ; and He inculcated self restraint 
repression of the lower and meaner passions, love to the neighbor, contentment, gentleness, 
regard for the rights and happiness of others, and respect for the law. It seems to me that 
the vices He condemned are those also which are dangerous to the perpetuity of republican 
government; and that the principles He inculcated may be properly used as tests of the 
merits of a political system ora public policy. In this spirit I have written, Delieving that 
thus ‘government of the people, by the people, and for the people,’ can be most clearly 
justified and explained.” 


As a volume of advice on the leading questions of 
contemporary panies. addressed by a thoughtful and 
conscientious father to a bright boy of sixteen or sev- 
enteen, who been already familiarized 7 the 
household talk and - r reading with Re itical 
nomenclature and A. ons nay . some < t - 
gree the of e es, it may be highly 
commended. It would be difficult to find, indeed a 
safer guide for a young man getting ready to “ cast his 


“Politics for Young Americans” is a book based 
upon an excellent idea, which is admirably carried out 
in its contents. We commend it to universal reading 
and study.— Boston Satur Evening Gazette. 

It is a book that should be in the hand of every 
American boy and girl. This book of Mr. Nordhoff's 
might be learned by heart. Each word has its value. 
Each enumerated section has its pith. It is a complete 
system of political science, economical and other, as ap- 


first ballot.” —The Ne . WV. Y. plied to our American system.—J. Y. Herald. 
Mr. Nordhoff has done a manly and beneficent work | The great essentials of the American system of politi- 
in the cal, economical, and social life are embraced in this 


peapeediion 4 this weet. which en r ae 
parties ge see their youn; es 
closely and un eretandingly.—1. 7. Pribune, 555 3 

It is a successful attempt to explain in language at 
once intelligible and attractive to boys and girls all 
the leading principles of our government, of politics 


work, and so treated as to make not only a readable 
but also an exceedingly instractive book, well adapted 
to be useful to all classes.—V. ¥. Independent. 

It is a book that we should be glad to see supersede 
many of the works now in use in our schools on the 








FOR EDUCATIONAL, 
Amateur and Business Purposes, 


THE 


Novelty Printing Press 
IS WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


Send stamp for catalogue with tes- 
timonials and agents’ addresses to 


BENJ. O. WOODS & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
Every Description of Printing Material, 
49 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON. 
Card Press $5.00. 


YOUNG AMBRIOA 
PRESS. 


This is not a Toy, 


To amuse for a while, and then 
to be thrown aside for- 
ever; nora 


A CATCH PENNY 

AFFAIR, 
Where to put money into the 
pockets of the inventor, at the 
expense of the public, but a genuine printing press 
from the hands of a practicul press builder, alike adapt 
ed to the wants of the amateur as well as the genera- 
printer. It is simple, durable efficient and cheap. It 
has been tested by hundreds who have used other 
kinds, and the testimony of all is that it is the best 
For further particulars of this press, address the pro- 
prietor and manufacturer, 


JOSEPH WATSON, 





= 





73 Cornhill street, Boston; or 53 Murray st., New York 


EMPIRE 


(Self-Inking) and 
BOSTON PRESSES. 
ca 
new 
ao 
Gashionie ° 


Printing Office complete for $5 






a 
jen: 





BOYNTON’S 


Gas-Tight Furnaces, 


For Hard or Soft Coa! or Wood. Especially 
Adapted for Heating 





Dwellings, Churches, Schools, & 








The hook is a short and very clear account of the rea- 
son of governments, the thin 
and ought to do, and the thin 
and ought not to attempt, and the 
ought to prevail in its treatment, by agiieanse or ad- 
ministration, of the things which properly come within 
its province. It is thus » treatise of political ethics and 
% political economy, and an excellent one.—/. F. 


freed owing economy. * * * It would be an admirable | Same subject. It is our political economy told in a 
trea to be taught in all our public schools.— Chicago | simple, straightforward way.—American Christian Re- 
Advance. | view, Cincinnati. 

| 


which government can 


Liberal terms for first introduction. 


officer on application. 


Copies for examinaticn with a view to introduction 
sent to teachers and schoo! officers on receipt of half the retail price. 
Catalogue of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any teacher or school | 


| government and 
which it can not do | 
rinciples which | 


, More Powerful, Durable, Econ-mical and Freer from 
It is a brief but clear summary of the ——— of Gas than any other Furnaces in the market. 
litical economy, expressed in lan- | . 
uage adapted to the comprehension of youth, without 
being below the level of the adult mind.—S¢. Louis| “OUR FAVORITE” Silevated-Over 
4 | Range. with Hot Closct, and 
There is no narrowness, no bigotry in the book—no | “Cabinet Portable Range,” with Hot Clos, 
narrow partizanship; and we do not see why it should | the Best Ranges for family us~. 


oa B ne Itregnee’ as a text-book into schools and | a 
en an atte Cooking & Heating Stoves, 

HOTEL RANGES, &c., IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Send for Circulars. 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & GO., Manufacturers, 
} 234 Water Street, New York. 














Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


Western Agents: BLIS: & WALLS, 


82 Lake Street, Chicago. nl 
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TONAL NEWS. 














THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


et ‘LIQUID BLACK DIAMOND 


\} 


: Pe to 106 Court Street. 


Phonetics and 


TEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSI6, No. 

5 East 14th S., near Fifth Ave. Brooklyn Branch, 
Open daily from 9 A. M. to 8 
M. Private and elass instruction. 





N#®% YORK SCHOOL OF PHONOGRAPHY, 33 
Be Park Row. Eliza B. Burns, Principal. Pupils 
hiy taught. Teacher's course of icssone in 
lementary Phonog:aphy, $5.00. 


use of it.” 


ONGS FOR OUR DARLINGS. 

**T can assure primary school teachers that a greater 
number of beautiful hymns to ‘speak’ cam be found in 
this book than in any other with which I am acquainted. 
If I were teaching a primary school I should make much 


B. F. Twexp, Supt. Schools, Charlestown. 
Sample copies sent to Teachers, post paid, on receipt of 





. \e A TIN Ge 





A SUITABLE BRUSH, 75 CENTS. 
Sent by express in any quantity. Boards ot Education 
do well with it. 

It is easily applied with ordinary paint brush, and 

ersons with common skill can make a perfect black- 

oard, upon any smooth eurface, which will be free 
from streaks, and give a solid, fine stone surfice. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
191 Fulton, cor. Church Sts., N. Y, 
10 CENTS } MAKE A POLLAR. No one will dis- 
pute that fact, but that $1 will buy $2 worth of 
goods is ry generally ki own 
is § The Great N. E Dollar Sale is selling 
. An immense stock of Staple and Fancy 
Dry Goods, Groceries, Jewelry, Hosiery, Soa eas, 
Coffee, &c., &c., at wholesale pricee, and giving. for a 
single dollar what would cost $2 to $3 el-ewhere. 
iL W ask is one trial, THEN we know you will deal 
with us regularly. Thousands buy from us 
monthly, we have 7800 resident agents, south and west, 
and want 50,000 more. Any one can try for $1.00, and 
one trial will secure a!l your orders. 
TH! Is SO. No humbug, no ‘25 cent tickets,’ no 


‘distributions.’ We are endorsed by the lead 

ing Boston papers, and by 39 000 sati fied patrons, who 

WE Ch i in 1874 We guarantee satisfaction to all. 

we do and we shail give more, better more 

y desirable goods for $1 than can be had for 

WE | e AN, &: elsewhere. This we can prove if you 

TRY “4 We want an agent in every town. Don’t pase 

thie by. Free ontfit, fall particulars, &c., FREE TO ALL. 

Address ORVISTON & CO., Managers, 33 Bloomfield 

St., Boston, Mass. 

FONT PEN, 

With Capillary Feeder. 

Patented Feb, 10th, 1874. 

Handle contains the Ink. Or- 















dinary gold or steel pens 

used. Ink entirely un- for — 

— a ous writers of 

boas ~ every class, and has 
1" no equal as a pocket 

filed. y pen, always ready for use. 


Prepaid to any address on re- 
ceipt of price, $3. Discount to 
dealers, 


H,. B. LATOURETTE & CO,, 
7 Murray Sr., New Yor. 


School and College Directory. 


GENTLEMAN OF EXPERIENC E AS INST RU C. 

é tor, es to make an engagement, at once, for the 

ing year fi of ancient or modern languages 
ina reputable “College, Academy, or Private Family. 
Address PROFESSOR, 

210 Walworth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Univer- 
sity, For information address Dr. J. V. Lansing, 
Albany, N. ¥. 


} ROWNE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, and Academy 

of English Branches, 293 and 2% Fulton Street. 
Brooklyn. Established 2) years. Private Lessons in 
all Branches. Ladies Department separate. Practical 
Business Department. Students pares for the 
Conant. int.ng House, &c. Practical Surveying, &c 








/RYANT & “STRATTON, BUSINESS COL LEGE, 

40 Court st., Brooklyn, opposite City Hall, Stu- 

dents can enter at any time. Call or send for circular. 
C. CLAGHORN. 


MIVIL ENGINRERING sc HOOL, of Union College. 
‘Thorough course Field Practice. Address Prof 
C. Staley, Sehenectady, N. . hat’ 


\OLLEGE FOR YOUNGL ADIES, Bordentown, N. J. 
OU For catalogues, address Rev. J. H. Brakely, Ph. D. 


UNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
borough preparation given for any ay 
aa School, or for es 8 Point. Apply to 
WATKINS, Ph. D., Adams, N. Y 


EALDS’ LDS’ HYGEI AN HOME, “WILMI\ GTON, 

Del., for the Hygienic Treatment of Invalids. 
Healthfal location, delightful summers, mild, short win- 
ters, Steam Heat, thorough Ventilation, Hygienic Diet, 
Water and Sun Baths, “‘ Swedish movements,” “ Health 
Lift,” skilled and experienced physicians. For circular 
send stamp to PUSEY HEALD, M.D, or MARY H. 
HEALD, M.D. 


YGIENIC INSTITUTE AND Lage = ont hay! 
Corner of Loyel and Wall streets, te Pas- 

my tN Atlanta,Ga. For Chronic DI = such 
Scrofula. Syphilis, Diseases Peculiar to 

Wenn cme etc. All the Water Cure processes. Electri- 
city, the Movement Cure, etc. Home treatment in suit- 
abana Location as healthy as any other, and the 
coly Institution of the kind in the South. Very desir- 
able winter ss for Northerners. Address in fall, 











dress Prof. J. A 


tions every day and evening. 


any time. Call orsend for circular. 8.8. Packard & Co. 


ACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. Oakland, 
Cal. Year = in August and closes in May. Ad- 
ENTON. 


SO cents. 


S. W. TILTON &CO., 
173 Washington Street, Boston. 





AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, No. 62 Bowery, 
cor. Canal St. Branch 1,275 Broadway. Instruc- 





ACKARD'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, No. 805 Broad- 
way. Individual instruction. Stedents can enter at 








ath me LOOMIS’ 8 SECOND SELECT EURO 
PEA) ARTY. Round Trip Ticket, covering 
ow — expenee for the entire tour from New 
York round to New York in. Switzerland, $375; | 
Ital , $400, gold This includes Ocean Passage ; the | 
Railwa y. b and Omnibus Fares necessary for 
the tour; Hotel apuness: Transp rtation of Luggage ; 

Omnibus and Admission to Galleries ; Care of Persona) 
Funds; Weekly Home Telegram ; and Eight Special 
Excurrions. From June 25 to September Sth. Addrers, 
Lararette C. Loomis, Washington, D.C. 


\WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
Ss the care of Friends. For catalogues address the 
President, Edward H. Magill, Swarthmore, Pa. 








HE ECLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE 
City of New York holds two sessions of four months | 

each annually, commencing in October and February 

lt publishes THE MEDICAL ECLECTIC, devoted to re- 


applicants. Address ROBERT 8. NEWTON, M. D 
ALEXANER WILDER, M. D., Editors, 
st., New York city. 


\ » 2 COLLEGE, BERKSHIRE COUNTY, 


Every facility for thorough College education. 

6,000 given annually to aid indigent students. 

Next examination for entrance, July 5 and 6. 

For catalogues or additional information, apply to the 
President, CHADBOURNE. 
Ww _Wiltamstow n, Maer., 


, and 
137 West 47th 


P 
March, 187 





Poaica, wi answering any advertasements in this peri- | 
odical, will please state that they saw the advertise- 
ment in the New York Scuoot Journay. This wi ! 
be esteemed a favor both by advertisers and the Pub 
lishers of the Jovnna.. 


r|,\HOMPSON’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, No. 20 Fourth 
. Ave. Telegraphy taught practically. Demand for 


Operators. 
M*% J.T. BENEDICT’S Boardin School 
for Young Ladies and Children ce. = at No.7 


East Forty-second street. 


Sty The Fall Term commenced 


For full particulars send for a circular. 











New York Conservatory of Music 


No. 5 East 14th Street, near 5th AvEnvE, 
Next Door to LELMONICO's. 


BROOKL YN E BRANCH, 
102, 104 and 106 Court Srreer, near Stars. 





InstRucTION Datty from 8 a.m. to 9 P.m., in all 
branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music, Harmony 
and Composition, Elocution, Drawing and Painting, 
and Foreign ee Langeegee. 

TERMS eo LASSES of Taree Puriss, om - per Quarter. 

Two 
New CLasses are FORMED » Date. 
SrrictLy Private Leseons, per Quarter. 

THE QUARTER BEGINS from date or hy Sus 
SCRIPTION Books open Day and Evenme Tuer Con 
SERVATORY REMAINS open the entire year. 

Max MARETZEK, Epwarp MOLLENHAUER, ANTOINE 
Reirr. Jr.. Geo. W. Morean, W F. Mus, ‘Aveust 
ARNOLD, Sic. E. MARZO, A. Sremvnavs, W.M. Brooke, 
Mark Hatta, Orro Kursat, Sie. A. Macrs. Alte 
ther. Forty-one eminent Artiets and Professors give 
their personal attention to the different branches at the 
N. Y. Conservatory. 

N.B.—The N Y. Conservatory is the onlv chartered 
Conservatory of Music in the State, having no vranch 
except in Brooklyn, and being entirely distinct from 
other Institutions which imitate ite name, evidently 
with | the view of obtaining patronage thereby. 


Paine’s Business College, 
62 BOWERY, Cor. CANAL ST., 
Up teown--1275 Broadway, 
Corner of 34th Street. 


oung Men, Ladies. Boys and Girls taught Bookkeep- 
tog Arithmetic. Higher a Grammar and 





Spelling. Foreigner's Backward 
reons privately and a? en Bg 24 Writing 
Tavens, $2.50. Sessions every day and evening. 





PACK ARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


No. 805 Broadway, corner of 11th st.; individual in 
struction; students can enter at any time during the 
year with equal advantage. Call or send for circular. 

8. 8. PACKARD & CO 


THOMPSON S BUSINESS COLLEGE. 





JNO. STAINBAC K WILSON, M. D. 


ADIES’ AND MISSES" TOUR OF EUROPE under | 
favorable auspices. Address for particulars, Mrs. 
Cook, P. O. Box . New York City. 


N ASSACHUSBTTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. | 
W. 8S. Clark, President, Amherst, Mass. Send for | 
catalogue. 
RS. J. T. BENEDICT’S BOARDING & DAY 
SCHOOL, No. 7 East 42d St. Fall Term com- 
menced Oct.1 For full particulars send for Ciscular. | 


EW YORK HOMCEPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE 
cor, 28d St. and Third Ave. Session ine Oct. 
5, ending March 1. For announcements and informa- 
tion, address J.W.Dowling, M.U., Dean, 568 Fifth Ave. 











2 Fourth avenue, opposite Cooper Institute. 
Bookkeeping, Writing, Arithmetic, Reading, French 
|and German. Ladies’ Department, Day and Evening. 
Telegraphy taught practically. Demand for Coenen, 


HOW: STAMMERING, NEURALGIA, 

| to } SICK | CORNS, | ASTHMA, 

‘HEADACHE, 4 REEUMATISM 

CURE. Sena 20cts , for each RECEIPT, or 
the 6 for 50cts., FARRELL & Co., 

| 89 Liberty St., N. Y. 





Graded Singers 


the |'ub ic Schools of C) 


quality of tone and 
ed system of Messrs. Blackman & 
| ied in the series of 


m successfully, and 
the music teacher will find them ainicdacietin wah. 
From the six- 


every one who is in the process of getting am educaticn 
form, medicine, general science, and literature ; 48 pages ; | and no one can be educated nowadays without 


$1 50a year. Specimen copies will be furnished to all | ty to 


F. 


carries the kee through the lower four 
ing about 


per doz-n. 
No. pat psy itself, and is adapted to Inter- 
and 


MUSIC BOOKS. 





FOR 


DAY SCHOOLS. 


Br RK. BLACKMAN, aE EE. WHITTEMORE 








The authors of this series are the teachers of music is 

. Which stand in the front 

~i- {~~ -. 

singing are ie to 4 
& Whittemore, 


rauk in musical 


GRADED _ SINGERS. 
The regular teacher can 
old to the graduate of the High or 
someone of these books ts adapted te 


to read music. 
No. 1 as inten ‘ed to commence the study ef singing in 
Primary Department. In the Chicago schools it 
pil 


eccupy 
years of time. Price, cents ; $2.40 


Schools, whetber graded or not. 


taining gles and charnees from the beet authors: 

Graded Singers, No. 1 36 Peres a 
“ 3 a “its A 60 48) 
“ a ° bi} 720 
“ a; - - 1 0 9 60 


Specimen copy mailed upon receipt of retail price. 
Published by 


John Church & Co., 
CINCINNATI, © 


20 SUPERIOR MUSIC BOOKS. 
National Hymn and Tune Book, 


New. For Openingand Closing Schools, 40 cts. 
FOR NOTE READING IN SCHOOLS, 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


APPEAL TO TEACHERS. 

lr is proper for me to say, at the outsct, that this article is 
not written at the hint, suggestion or solicitation of anyone 
connected with this paper, nor have I one cent pecuniary 
interest in the establishment myself. It is written, simply 
and solely, to express my own convictions, and to try and 
get other teachers to feel and think as { do on the subject. 
For years I have waited to see the advent of a paper of this 
description, and now that it is here, I want it sustained in 
every way, and made an ample means of semuneration—as it 
deserves—to those who have it in charge. I do not believe 
in anybody “working for nothing, and finding himself.” 
The “laborer is worthy of his hire,” everywhere and always. 
The paper is growing better and betterevery week. The 
editor strives to put viminto it. It is meeting gradually, 
and little by little, the real, live, pressing questions, that 
belong to our school work and our school life. It has a 
better idea of our work than as a mere question of grammar 
and arithmetic. It is a profession. There are principles 
underlying. It is the work of education—the great work 
that occupies every human being—and an attention to 
which, his happiness or destruction depends. To have 
this work well and soundly done, is the interest of every 
human being. 

We, teachers, want a common ground of meeting—a place 
for the interchange of ideas, for discussion, This paper is 
eminently adapted to our purpose. Where it has expressed 
opinions, it is sound, judicious and practical. This is 
markedly so on the school question—I mean as to the at- 
tempt to /oist religion into it—in the No. Ap. 17—where, in 
a few lines—the matter is placed in a nutshell—and all there 
isin that question is met—the fallacy indirectly exposed, 
and the whole thing se¢ ¢o rest. I only give this as one in- 
stance of the practical wisdom that seems to guide the 
paper. (I hope, Mr. Editor, your modesty won't prevent 
you putting in this article, for we must carry this paper in 
spite of you. I say to my fellow teachers, such croppings out 
are points of great encouragement to us. 

Again, that which kills so many people and so many 
papers—he (the editor) seems to bear in mind the old 
distich, “many men, many minds”—and so leaves breadth 
and room in his paper-for the circulation of ideas. An in- 
dividual who cramps this, will fail. Asan editor he will 
not, and cannet succeed. The paper will be too individual- 
ized; and people do not want to see one man all the while, 
and hear all the time one man’s ideas. From all I can see 
the paper is started on a liberal basis, and is gradually 
drawing in, from a// sides talent, industry, active ideas, prac. 
tical work, experience, perception, general knowledge—all 
of which will tell to the steady upbuilding of a strong 
superstructure. 

Above all, we want this work to wake up and keep alive 
ideas, and unz/e us. 

Perhaps I am too earnest to say well what I mean—and 
so may fail of my point ; but I trust not. Let me address 
myself, then, to each teacher who reads this article and say 
this: You have a friend, a teacher, a parent—one who 
should and ought to take an interest in the work of educa- 
tion. Is there one person, if things were as they should be, 
but would take an interest? Well, we'll take it as ad- 
mitted ; education is the 4 of the State, the life of society, 
the life of the church. Cannot you induce some one or 
more to try it—I mean the New YorkK ScHooL JournaAL— 
on the ferms the publishers offer—$1 for six months? And, Mr. 
Editor, let me make a suggestion—I do not think it will be 
throwing money away. Prepare a number—that will serve 
as a specimen number, containing some urgent and stirring 
appeal—that would be apt to arouse every teacher—and, 
as far as your means fallow, send a copy gratuitously to a 
large number, asking their co-operation and subscription. 

Moving on, as you are doing, you will, undoubtedly, in a 
few years, have a largé support. The more widely it is 
known, the more generously it will be supported. Thou- 
sands as yet donot knowit. An unhealthy growth is not 
desirable. But as rapidly as it can be put upon its legs and 
made to walk alone, and carry somebody else—let it be done, 
and it will be all the better. 

On looking back on this article Iam not satisfied with 
it. It falls short of its object, What shall be done? 
Let ¢he one who reads this article, and is mot a subscriber— 
make up my deficiency, dy subscriding. Let the one who is 
already a subscriber say to himself, I will make up for this 
poor fellow’s weak and helpless article, dy getting as many as 
/ cam TO SUBSCRIBE. ALPHA. 





READ up On teaching. Read for improvement. Adopt 
new methods with caution. Hold fast the good, reach after 
the better. See if you can give a reason for your methods 
of teaching. Write. Make a list of the marks of a good 
teacher, Attempt to make these your own. Be not satisfied 
with doing as well as others—surpass them, Surpass your- 
self daily. : , 
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SPELLING MATCHES. 


[Methods of giving lessons—Great men poor spellers— The 
good time coming.] 
Messrs. Epitors or THE New York SCHOOL JOURNAL: 

The great Apostle Paul, wrote to his disciples that they 
“were children tossed to and fro and carried about with 
every wind and doctrine. Human nature is always the 
same under like conditions and influences. All mankind 
are human, and this includes all passions, and emotions, 
from the satanic to the angel life. Our American people 
are versatile, progressive, ever changing ; to-day enthusi_ 
astic with some new idea, eagerly following fashions— 
always desiring some new fancy, and enslaved with dollars. 
And thus we constantly seek some new excitement, a 
different pleasure—Dio Lewis, Temperance Reform, For- 
eign Princes, St. Patrick’s Day—Beecher and Tilton— 
Canal rings—and now comes this last new Americanism— 
“ Spelling Matches.” 

Messrs. Editors, much pleasure and instruction may be 
derived from these contests, and your teachers may thus 
easily secure funds for “ school luxuries.” Permit me to 
suggest some methods for forming these classes, and their 
benefits. 

First, Let the largest number possible participate to make 
the strife and pleasure general. . 

Second. Select a prompter, leader, or teacher of ability 
to select and give the word for contest. 

Third. After assembling, choose the two heads of classes, 
and let them alternately select their classes until the full 
number is taken. 

Fourth, For the contest, let the prompter give the words 
quickly to the classes, first to one, and then the opposite 
class,and the unfortunates continue to retire, with each 
failure, until only one, the victor, receives his prize. 

There is another plan. With the same leader and classes, 
let each contestant try five words, and sum up the number 
of failures, or merits, for the result of the strife. The 
Packer Institute plan would prove correctly, the true 
merits of each one. It isto call out 25 or 50 words, or 
names, and let eaeh one write these on slips prepared, and 
hand in with their names, and let the largest number of 
errors, or correct spellings decide the issue. I would sug- 
gest for trial, for the prompter to recite 15 or 20 lines of 
Milton, Shakespeare, Shelly, or some good prose or 
poetry, and let each one write these quickly, and thus test 
punctuation, spelling, and capitals. A fair lady correspon- 
dent suggests for profit, to aid her needy church, for all the 
congregation to enter spelling list with the minister for 
teacher. A clearer way hints that if the L.L.D. could do 
this it would be wise, for he knows they are poor spellers, 
but good copyists of poor sermons. 

It is a foolish error to select unheard of, or tricky words, 
and yreat care should be exercised in the fair pronouncing 
and clear, distinct manner of giving these words to each one 
for a false rendering must follow imperfect lessons from 
teachers. 

In conclusion, permit me to add that our language is a 
peculiarly unfortunate one for weak reasonings and poor 
judgments. 

Our American people are proverbiaily poor spellers, and 
there is a singular fact (for the comfort of the unfortnnates), 
many of the greatest men of long departed ages could not 
spell. Whether Homer lived, is matter for dispute ; but no 
one can deny the Homeric poems,—and yet the man who 
recited those poems at Ionian banquets, almost 3,000 years 
ago, could not spell a word of the recitations. Mahomet 
could not spell his own name, but he founded a religion 
which has existed for 12 centuries, and is held by many 
millions of men. Every one has heard the story that Fran- 
cisco Pizarro could not spell the Spanish word for God, 
which a Spanish soldier had written on one of the thumb- 
nails of the Inca, and yet he overthrew the Incan Empire, 
and sent the Inca to the stake. Clive could not spell, but 
he won the battle of Plassey, and created British India, 
and made in a day a fortune such as the combined exertions 
of a myriad of our most correct spellers could not call 
into existence in a decade of years. 

In conclusion, Messrs. Editors, the experience of these 
spelling matches remind me of the old original troubles of 
the myth concerning the “Babel confusion of tongues,” 
and how this really has been produced through the ages 
gone, from climatic influences and different vocations. And 
from this remembrance we may be permitted to dream of 
the glorious Golden Age—the New Jerusalem (to come), 
when all men “ shall dwell together as brethren,” and with 
true and holy religion to guide them, work in love and 
unity, expressing their soul’s emotions in one simple, pure, 
harmonious lagguage. Very respectfully yours, 


SyLvanus Lyon, 
* 





Keep a list-of your plans, your difficulties and your meth- 
ods of meeting them. Look at the list often and see if you 
are carrying out your plan’. 
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BAD BOYS. 


IN many of our public schools, and in a majority of the 
classes, there are one or more turburlent, mischievous 
pupils, who are exhorted, coaxed, threatened, “ marked,” 
“kept in,” and reported, all in vain, and at last are set 
down as incorrigible. If the school be full, the troublesome 
boy is sent home, and his seat filled with another, so that 
on his return, there is no room for hini, and the school is 
rid of him, without the trouble of reporting the case to 
trustees or superintendent. Again, systematic efforts are 
put forth to drive the “ incorrigible” from the school, by 
the principal and teacher, and generally with success. 
Others remain to plague the teachers, and demoralize the 
class. When they are absent, whatever the cause, it is a 
matter of rejoicing to all. Where the conscientious and 
long-suffering teacher strives to retain such pupils, that 
she may do them good; they nullify her best efforts, wear 
out her nerves, and, “raise the devil,” generally. Many 
such boys, because no suitable means of discipline were 
available, have heen forced into the streets, where they will 
develop their evil propensities, until the law lays its grip 
upon them, and punishes them, because society failed to 
control them in childhood and youth. When will our 
school authorities see these things as they are ; and apply 
efficient remedies? Q. 
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VENTILATION. 


THE effects produced on air by breathing are, in certain 
respects, precisely analogous to those produced by ordinary 
burning. If a lighted candle be placed on a slate or book 
and covered by a glass fruit jar, the size and brightness of 
the flame will speedily diminish, and soon the light will be 
entirely extinguished. Restore the jar to its usual position, 
keeping the mouth closed with the book, slate, card board, 
glass plate, or whatever it may have rested on. Having 
lighted the end of a splinter of wood remove the cover and 
thrust the burning end into the jar. The flame will in- 
stantly disappear, showing the absence of free oxygen. If 
a little lime water now be put into the jar and violently 
shaken, the cover having been replaced it will soon become 
white, revealing the presence of carbonic acid in the jar. 

Besides the destructive changes indicated by the experi- 
ment, the atmosphere of the school room is subject to 
another modification, far more perceptible and quite as 
pernicious, resulting from the constant exhalation of or- 
ganic matter from the lungs and skin of the occupants. 
This organic matter undergoes speedy decomposition, and 
occasions the highly offensive odor by which its presence 
is readily detected when passing into the room from the 
pure air without. Immediate and uninterrupted communi- 
cation between the room and the air without, is the only 
way by which these various contaminations can be com- 
pletely neutralized. Ventilation aims to accomplish this 
object. Directed and controlled by an intelligent teacher, 
its results, in most cases, may be satisfactory.— Science of 
Health. 


A MOTHERLY FISH. 


There is found, in the clear, pebbly streams which descend 
to the plains from the mountain-ranges of Trinidad, a smal) 
fish of the perch tribe which, in its great care for its young, 
presents a singular contrast to all other known fishes. A 
writer in ature states that on one occasion, as he approach- 
ed the water for the purpose of taking his morning bath, his 
attention was attracted by the eccentric movements of one 
of these little fishes. In general they are very shy, scudding 
off into deep water on the approach of man; now, however, 
when ahand was put into the water, the fish darted forward 
again and again, striking the hand with considerable force. 
The explanation of this conduct was soon found : in a hol- 
low near by, about the size of half an egg, artistically exca- 
vated in the bright quartz-sand, a multitude of tiny fish were 
seen huddled together. They had apparently been very 
recently hatched, and were no larger than common house- 
flies ; the parent fish kept jealous watch over her progeny, 
resenting every attempt to touch them. Returning to the 
same spot on the following day, the writer of this narrative 
searched there in vain for the fish and her young. At length 
however, a few yards farther up stfeam the parent was dis- 
covered guarding her fry with zealous care in a cavity simi- 
larly scooped out in the coarse sand ; any attempt to intro- 
duce one’s finger into the nest was vigorously opposed by 
the watchful mother. 











A Goop teacher can become better. Be not satisfied with 
your present skill. Seek to improve yourself as a teacher. 
Study hard yourself and study daily. Try to learn more 
each day than you learned the day before. Have a fixed 
time for your own study. Use that time in study. If you 
do not love Jearning why should your pupils? 
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ROLL OF HONOR. 


Report of Perfect, Excellent and Good Pupils 
in Grammar School No.7, Male Department, 
for the month ending April 20th, 1875. J. 
Frank Wright, Principal. 

DEPARTMENT MOTTO : 
LOVE LABOR; SEEK THE LIGHT; DO RIGHT. 


100 per cent. Perfect ; 90 to 100 per cent. Excellent ; 
75 to 90 per cent. G 


o 


FIRST CLASS. 
Motto :—Be careful, truthfal, earnest. 
Excellent. 
George Cullum, - John J. Holzapfel, 
Abram Cohn, Joseph Levine, 
Angus Rendorf, — Simon. 


Number of Good— 
Class per cent. of Good and Excellent—86. 


SECOND CLASS. 
Motto :—Work wins wisdom. 
Excellent. 
Moses Engel, 
John Wagner 
<A Max Cohen, 
Herman Weber. 
Number of Good, 
Class per cent. of Excellent and Good—75. 
THIRD CLASS. 
Motto :—Step by Step to Excellence. 
Perfect. 
Alexander Abrahams, 
Engene Menyhart, Louis Levy, 
Samuel Ginsberg, Frank Sucker, 
Samuel Jsaac. 
Excellent. 
John Ed 


par. Gabriel Blumenthal, 
Adolph Kaufmann, John Tietjen, 
Louis Darmstadt, 


—- eee 
Number of Good.. 
iss per cent. of Perfect, Excstiont =e Good.. 


FOURTH CLASS. 
Motto :—Strive and Win. 
Perfect. 
Emanuel! Diamant, 
Charles Lutz. 
e Excellent. ° 
William Ber, paneer, Henry Koehler. 
Louis Ladinski Louis Nimechke, 
George Simpson, Henry Snedwin, 
Henry Sander, Edward Thomas, 
Simon Weil, Thomas Welch, 
Henry Young. 
Number of Good 


Harris . os 
George W: 
Edward C. 


Julius Lippmann, 


~ 


Moses Cohen, 


Class per cent. of Perfect, Excellent and Good....81. 
FIFTH CLASS. 
Motto :—Try. 
Perfect. : 
James Tracy, Henry Bernstine, 
John Lindsay. 
Excellent. 
Edward Loewenberg, 4 illiam Leissler, 
Henry Daily, Frank Leiseler, 


William Zone, 
Theodore Newbelt. 
Charles Doll, 

Max Hefner, 

Levi Corn, 


August Muller, 
Frank Knanber, 
Julius Hilpert, 
Edward Winnig, 
Wolfe Cohen, 
Julius Morris. 

Number of Good........15. 

Class per cent. of Perfect, Excellent and Good. .. .80, 


SIXTH CLASS, 
Motto:—Do Your Best. 


Excellent. 
Henry Luhreen, Hugo Greenberger, 
Carl Pruser, George Ahrens, 
Samuel Abrahame, Jaco | een 


Number of Good.. 
Class per cent. of Excellent a Good....54 


SEVENTH CLASS. 
Motto :-—On! to the Highest. 
Perfect. 
Henry Reinecke, 
Excellent. 
Herman Mesa nger, 
vohn Sautter, 
Edward Egenberger, 
Frederick Goetz, 
Alfred Rapp. 
Julius blase, 
Conrad Weltner, 
Frank Noble. 
Number of Good 15. 
Department per cent. of Perfect, E xcelient & Good—73. 
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Harry Levine, 


Herman Von Derp, 
George Leimann, 
Jacob Lichtenstein, 
Philip Tobias, 
Edwin Rubin, 
Benjamin Cohn, 
Frank Brehler, 
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publ areely from those ofa like character we are 
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Springfield, Illinois, January %8, 1875. 
Wessrer's Dicrionary 18 THE STANDARD IN LLLINOI. 
S. M. ETTER, State Sup’t. Iublie Instruction 
Mt. Holyoke Fem. Sem., So. Hadley, Mass., Feb. 27, °%. 


Webster's Dictionary is now our Standard. It isa 
whole Library in itself. It is a mine whose treasures | 


20 like to _— that when I go to yA fora word, I am 
pene > Bn I owing ts to stud definitions and 
word h Bal of hornet and accuracy. 


—JULIA Te WARD. Pri 


St. Francis Xavier College, Brooklyn (|R.C.), N.Y.. 
March 1, 1875. 
The “ Unabridged " as it now stands has no rival. It 
Bog LF work of the kind ever published in the 
ye it is no ¢ ration to 
— rua 1 of people are your debtors. .The 
improvements are as vast as the ori undertakin 
URRAY, Prof 


was yep g oO’ — 
English Language and Literature 
Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., Jan. %, 1875 


Webster is considered the standard authority on dis- 
puted pointe.—Prof. J. A. SINGMASTER. 


From Rev. .yman Anport, a well known scholar and 
writer, and editor of om, Chr. Weekly. 
New York, January %, 1875. 

In the particular department in which I have had 
more occasion for a critical use of Webster's Dic- 
tionary—theological and ecclesiastical literature—I 
have found its definitions without an equal in any book 
in the langu By its habitual method of treating all 
doubtfal words, and all words of complex meaning, 
historically, tracing down their use from primitive to 
present meaning, and by ite statement of the derivatives 
and equivalents in other languages, as well as by its 
colorless iepertioliy. it often throws light on the true 
mening of Scripture, or on the pro — significance of 
language, which, by ite parely professional use, hae 
lost its true character; and I have frequently found in 
the compass of a few lines an amount of real informa- 
tion, and of practical su tions, which elaborate 
articles or essays in professional works have failed to 

In this reepect it has, in my judgment, no equal; 
and I do not know y oy ‘of the Greek or Latin 
language which, in the thoroughness of treatment in 
these respects, is iis peer. We place a Webster's Dic- 


tionary, next toa fr od reference Bible, as the founda- 
tion of the family library.—LYMAN ABBOTT. 
A NEW FEATURE. 


To the 3000 ILLusTRations heretofore in Webster's 
Unabridged we have recently added four pages of 
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Published S.% C. MERRIAM, Springfeld, 
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| Headquarters for E, C. Burt's Fine Shoes, The best in | 
the market. 





Made Water-t 
—- with GI 
ing, contains no tar, ie extremely cheap, p’ 


lead 
Home references and full particalare, 
Roorime Co., No. 6 Cedar Street, N. Y. 






PRATT'S PATENT 


reepiration through the lnnge and air cells. 
| easy aid to leathers, Students and 


post pa 
first-class J —% and att 





LEAKY; ROOFS 





t, orno charge. Old Roofs easily re- 


nes’ Slate Paint, which saves re-ehing- | 


roof, and endorsed by Public In 


men in all sections. Send for Book Cirealer ¢ ~ 
N.Y. State 


RIFLE, | 


a a ee one Manufacturers, 
Armory, ‘Mion: 8 -.Y. Bl4233 Broadway, New Y fork. 


COMBINATION 
BRACE. 
LATEST IMPROVEMENT. 
LNAKAAOUAKI LORLVI 
“AALUOdd OS 
VIS ¥ vovig 
LNALVd S.LLVUd 





It expands the chest, admitting easy and thorough 
It is an in- 

Of seden- 
habits, in giving tone and vigor to the vital organs, 
by securing a graceful and an erect form. The dest 


y receiving. We, however, nt the follow- | and most perfect Brace made. Retail price of Men's, $1.75. 
ing, ques recent, as representing rent localities | Ladies, $1. Send chest measure. L~ to any ad- 
varied interests : dress, id, on receipt of mone ed sale by all 


e office 0} 


CLEVELAND SHOULDER naace co., 
VELAND, On10. 


Madame Foy’s Corset Skirt Supporter, 


For Health, Comfort and le, is 
acknowledged the best Grticle ort the 
kind ever made. 
monials in ite favor are bein 
ceived from all parts of the U. 
For eale by all leading Jobbers | 
and Retailers. 
FOY & HARMON, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Conn. 
ARNOLD & BANNING, 
New York, Agents. 


DR. WARNER'S SANITARY CORSET, 


With Skirt Cuperer ond Self- Adjust- 
ng 8. 


Constructed strictly upon physiolog 
ical principles; it secures health and 
comfort of body, and also preserves 
the natural grace and beauty of the 
form. 

Lady agents wanted everywhere 
\ Samples, any size, by mail, $1.50 

Address 
Warner Bro’s, 119 W. 41st ST., N.Y. 


Standard Lotta 
BUSTLE, 
91 White Street. few York. 

801 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
The Standard Lotta Bustle has outsold every other Bus- 
tle in the market several times over. The new form No. 
a CE Che Sinenes betes Bast, ne Sneek be back for narrow 


dresses principally, con — 
merits, in weight-sapporting, WA up, —ay Ae 
in any other, 


FAULTLESS AND PERFECT FITTING, 





Ev requirement for narrow dresses it is perfection. 
All ‘Latta’s are perfection. We coun @2 their heavy 
sale for the spring trade, as well as the establishod 


3, 5, 15, 18, 2, &e. 





The “Triumph” Truss 


TRIUMPH RUPTURE 
CURE. 
10: SIXTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


‘THE TRIUMPH TRUSS CO. 


ASK NO Sv ARCS PAYMENT FOR 
CURING RUPTURE! 


Their mows Oa Cure is strictly 


employ a first class Lady Su 


Tgeon i 
Thelr ch ef "eengeon has had 30 years’ a euc- 


ye and Advice confidential and free. 
Prices Ondece dllea by Sa) 
Send stamps for centcintte eas pamphlet to 
oO. W. H. BURNHAM, 


Numerous Testi- | 
e re- | 


$5 to 
10) Gaow, | peep, 





AGENTS. 


ANTED IMMEDIATEL 


and women to learn Book 
ing, manship,&c. to fill positions at a sa!- 
ary of 800 to 1500 peryear. Salary paid while 
learning Situations guaranteed. Address with 
stamp M. W.Cobb, Pres. Bus, Coll, Painesville,O 


$10 $2 
$5 $2 





per aay. Agente wanted every 
where. Particulars free. A. E. 
BLAIB & CO.,8t Louis, Me 


per day at home. Terms bos ‘Aeirem 
Geo. Stixsow & On.. Portland. Maine. 


Agents for the best selling Prize Pack- 


‘WANTED age ip the world. It contains 15 sheets 


per, 15 envelopes, ven, Penholder, Pencil, patent 
ve rd Measure, — ves of Perfumery and a piece of 


Jewelry. Sam cage, with elegant prize, post- 
id, 2% cents. Ch Clrealare free. BRIDE & CO., 7 
way, N. Y. 


1 O A DAY.—EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL.- 
Patent Novelties. Largest Stationery pack- 
age in the world mailed for I5cents. GEO, L. FELION 
& CO., 119 Naeean | street, New York. 

‘ 


CATT OP 


RT OF CANVASSING, on AGENTS’ GUIDE.” 
This little work will enable any one to make a 

living. 

Cc ERE 


By mail, 25cents. NEW YORK BOOK CON- 
7 Warren st., New York. Stamp for Circular 
ss of Cary’s Instant Ink Powder 
wilt make a yy. of BEST BLACK INK in five 
minutes. $1. on doz., $1.35 by mail. 


G.0 Carr, Zanesville, O. 
MANUPFACTURY BaTABLirnn' 


THADDEUS DAVIDS & 0, 


Sealing Wax, W afurs. 


Writing Inks, Fluid, 





STC., ETO. 
Fer the Use of Schools and 
Colleges, 
187 and 129 William &t., 
WERW YORE 





JOSEPH GILLOTT § 


STEEL PENS, 


| OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 
303-—404-—170-351, 


Goving been agenmed by other Makers, we desire te 
eaution the public in respect to said imitations 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
i John street, New York. 
HENRY HOR, Sous Aourr. 


BLAC KWoop & COoO’Ss 
“JETOLINEY 


The newandineffaceable Marking Ink for 
Cotton, Linen, Ete. 





Ite advantages over the ordinary Marking Ink are 
as follows: 


1. It is fixed and rendered a fine and permanent 
Black by the very process thet in time obliterates al 
others, viz., washing in soup and weter 

2. It isa finer and much deeper black, and rever 
turns brown. 

3. It requires no heiting, and no preparation 

1. Itis perfectly durable, no matter the amount 
of washing 

5. Four times the quantity at the same p-ice 

6. Either Metallic or Quill Pens may be used 

For prices apply to ) our Stationcr, Druggis', or 
The James St. John Stationery Co., 

No, 12 PARK PLACE, N, Y 
Sole Agents and Importers of 


Mathematical Instruments, 
Whatman « and German DRAWING PAPERS 
French and English WRIT inG PAPERS, Imperia 
and Blackwood's INAS, anc vue Station 


: How TO MAKE 


The very best of 
BLACK INE, 


At a cost of less than two cents a pint. 
Send 15 cents to 


nie 








J. E. SHERRILL, 
Mt. Meridian, 
Putnam Co., Ind, 
THE SCHOOL FESTIVAL. 
| An original Magazine devoted to Dialogues, Recita- 
| tions, and Concert Pieces. Published at 75 cents per 
| annum, by 
W. H. KINGSBURY, 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
TEACHERS desiring REWARD or GIFT CARDS, 
Prize Books, or School-room Mottoes, would do well to 


address 
W. H. KINGSBURY, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


ow OTTOWA JOCKEY 
CLUB 
BOQUET. 


Send 20 cts., each for Recerpr, or 
or 40 cts., FARRELL & Co., 
89 Liberty St., 


the 


may 


N.Y. 
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DURING a trial the oe: called a witness. 
No one answered, and an elderly man arose and 
solemnly said, “ He is gon 
gone ?” asked the judge, in no tender tone. “1 


don't know ; but he is dead,” was the guanied 


answered. 


WHILE the ladies of Oneida were —— 


at the polls for the election of a no-license 
of excise, one of them received the following 
note: “ My dear wife, | have washed the baby, 
put her to bed, and stirred up the pancakes. 
What shall I do next? Your loving husband, 
—,” Such aman is handy to have in any 
family. 


EDUCATIONAL institutions in want of bells 
would do well to refer to the advertisement o! 
Messrs. Menecly & Co., in another columu 
This firm has been in existence nearly half a 
century, and their work is too well known to 
require comment. It is enough to say that 
more than 20,000 of their bells are in use in the 
United States, Canada, &c., all of which are 
giving the most unqualified satisfied. 











TWENTY-ON E REASONS 


WHY YOU SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


New York School Journal 


AND 


Educational News. 


L 
Because it is the Leading American Edr> 
tional Newspaper. 
IL 
Because it is published weekly. 


pan m 
Because it has a large corps of correspondents 


in every State. 
IV. 


Because it has a large number of the ablest 
contributors, from the College President, to the 
Teacher in the Country School. 


ZA 
Because its articles-are short and pithy. 


VIL. 
Because it publishes the proceedings of the 
Board of Education of New York City. 


VIL. 
Because it will give a digest of all useful for- 
eign news. 
VIL. 
Because it will give all the changes of teachers 
with salary. 
Ix. 
Because all the celebrated Schools and Col- 
leges will be described. 
X. 
Because it will give an aecount of all educa- 
tional Conventions and Institutes. 


XL 
Because it is just and discriminating in ‘ts 
estimate of school books. 
XIL 
Because it will illustrate many of its articles. 


XII. 


Because it discusses the live topics of educa- 


tion. 
xIV. 


Because school officers look to it as an authority. 
XV. 
Because its Book-Reviews are considered to be 
impartial, and therefore valuable. 
XVI. 
Because it contains practical suggestions to 


teachers. 
XVIL 


Because its Literary articles are of the highest 
order of merit. 
XVII. 


Because it will expose many a fallacious vier” 
concerning educational plans and methods. 
_ XIX. 
Because it will actively advocate the elevation 
of the teacher's profession. 
xXx. 
Because it willurge the payment of higher 
salaries to faithful teachers, 
XXL 


e.” “ Where Mas he 


PICTORIAL 


[SECOND EDITION } 
P'IBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR, 
ALBERT WELLES, 
President American College of Heraldry. 
67 University Place, 


(Society Library Building). 


NEW YORK. 


The commendatory letters and press notices, from 
he following individuals and papers, in regard to the 
first edition, copies of which are contained in this edi- 
tion, fully tes ify to the fact, that this book already 
holds a very high position in the family circle, having 
taken its place by the side of the New Testament, to 
which it forms an adjunct, and has become a text-book 
for children. 


COMMENDATORY LETTERS : 


Howard Crosby, D. D., LL.D., 306 Second ave. 
William Adame, D. i. 8 East Twenty-fourth st. 
Rev. Samue! 164 West Eleventh st. 
Rev. Henry oe ‘otter, Grace Church teenth 
Rev. ww T. Sabine, 111 East oe st. 
Rev. W. W. Rand, American Tract Socie 

Rev. 8. Dy Burchard 51 ae : a 

Rev. Horace Eaton, Palmyra, N 

Rey. J M. Pullman, 328 West Porty- -sivih st. 


Rev. Alex. Van Reneselaer, 12 East Thirty seventh st. 

Gen. J. Watts de arog 59 East Twent re at. 

L. G. Bartlett, 51 East Twenty. fift 

Jno. P. Townsend, East Fi — . 

H. \ytathoce Bengent, Boston, 

William ¥. Holcombe, M. D., 54 East Twenty-fifth st. 
. A. King, 37 Park 


87 Row 
Hon. John "A Dix, 3 West Twenty-first st. 
Wm. Cullen Bryant, 22 West Twenty-second st. 
Hon. George Opayhe 579 Fifth ave. 
Theo. Rooseve Dongen West be ey 


Hon. W. C. H. 
Frederic De Pe t’D. Oe University p- 
Hon. Marshall . Wilden, Boston, Mase. 
Lo J.V.C. Smith, ex-Mayor of Boston, Mass. 
H. Peabody, "181 Second st. 
wards lesen, ‘Spin ler House. 
Clews, Grosvenor House 
be Henn G. Holland, 46 Park ave. 
Hon. vitiowe 3h J, Rocce Bag eaee. 
vm, 
Jone Harper, Pittebu: h, Pa 
M. Vinten ashington, D. Cc, 
Mrs. Helen McDonald, Cornwall, Ont. 
Mrs, A. H. West, ay N. J. 
Mrs. M. A. Bacon, El ee Y. 
Mrs. Mary W. Mott, Auburn, Ind. 


PRESS NOTICES. 

Journal. Dec. 23, 1874; N. Y. Observer, Dec. 24, 
iene Christian Intelligencer, Feb. 11, 1875 ;' The Me- 
qeodlet. Feb. 20, 1875; Evenin 
Mother's Magazine, March, 1 e School Journal. 
March 18, 1978 ; The School Journal, Feb. 13, 1878; The 
bapa Union, iveb. a 1875; The Church Journal, March 

1875; Moore’s Rural New srorker, April 3, 1875; 
Puirenological Journal, "March. 


CHILDREN’S EDITION. PRICE, $1,50. 
Sent post-paid, on receipt of price. Ilustrated with 
twenty full page, elegant plates. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS: 


The Dawn of Cethead. Invocation to Christmas. 
The Annunc’ The Nativity. 
Presentation in the Temple. The Star of Bethlehem. 
The Adoration of the Magi, e Infancy of John. 
The Baptism of Christ. Christ Healing the Sick. 
Jesus Rai Jairus Daughter. Blese:mng Children 
Domes o “s e oe. Jesus Befare Pilate. 
Christ Bea: he Oroas. The Crucifixion. 
Christ's Deatl bn the Cross. Descent from the Cross, 
The Burial of Christ. The Resurrection. 
The Ascension of Jesus Public mind in yp f 
the F 


ADULTS EDITION. “PRICE, $3.00. 
Tilustrated with fifty-two full-page, elegant plates. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS : 


The Dawn of Childhood. Invocation of Christmas. 
Proves c of the Saviour. rd y= 


of ote ee ES 
(from the one) The Sear Of thlehem. 
Presentation in iS the Temple. The Infancy of John. 
The Ado:ation of the Magi. The Baptism of.Christ. 
The Preaching of John. Christ Healing the Sick. 
The Fest in the Wilderness. Jesus with the Father. 
The Sermon on the Mount. Transfiguration 
Raisin; Lae my of Jairus. Jesus in the Corn-field. 
Christ ng Children. Destrnction of Jerusalem 
Jeeus Raising 


Son. 
_ Last Su’ 

a Sy a of Of Jesus. Jesus Before Pilate. 

at Bearing the Cross. The . rucifixion. 

Christ's Death on the Cross. Christ's Descent from the 
The Burial of Christ. (Oross. 
Christ Appearing to His Dis- The Resurrection. 
ciples Jesus at Emmaue. 

ist at the Tiberian Sea. The Ascension of Jesus. 
Death of the Virgin Mary (from the Sacred Traditions.) 


e Widow's 
» Praper after the 





This book will be shortly followed by others, now 





Beceuse, in fine, it will point’out the real facts 
that demand educational progress and enlarge. | 
ment in the most forcible and pertinent mam 
ner possible. 


| of Life,” 


in manuscript, “The Parables of the Bible and Fables 
for children, to be copiously illustrated. 
“Travels in Space,”’ an astronomical narrative poem, 
also for children. ‘Sacred and Miscellaneous Poems,” 


Life of Jesus, the Messiah, 





CITY BUREAU 
FOR THE SALE OF THE 
First nian Premium Bonds 


OF THE 


Industrial Exhibition Company, 


SECURED BY A TRUST DEED OF THE WHOLE 
PROPERTY, AUTHORIZED BY A SPECIAL 
ACT OF THE LEGISLATURE OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK, PASSED 
APRIL 29th, 1874. 


The Purchaser of a $20 Bond 


Will receive for his Bond at the time of redemption the 
amount imvested, and a bonus in lieu of interest The 
interest on the whole Loan is unequally distributed in 
Premiums ranging from $100,000 downwards, In no 
case can a bondholder receive less than $21, and may 
become entitled to any of the following sums: 


APRIL AND OCTOBER 
IN EACH YEAR. 


JANUARY AND JULY 
IN EACH YEAR. 


$100,000 $35,000 
$10,000 $500 $10,000 $500 
5,000 200 5,000 200 
3,000 100 3,000 200 
1,000 50 1,000 50 


Four distributions per year—January, April, July aud 
October—which will continue until the whole loan is 
redeemed. These Bonds are placed at the small de- 
nomination of $20, in erder to bring them within the 
reach of those who have hitherto been debarred from 
taking an interest in large undertakings. 

Every one will here find a safe investment, with 
guaranteed i:terest, and the additional opportunity of 
obtaining a very large sum of money. 

It isthe most equitable system of Finance now in 
use, as the holder of the Bonds and the Company are 
equally benefited. One half of the Loan, say ten mil- 
lions, will be invested in Mortgage and Government 
Bonds, the interest on which will pay off the Bonds of 
the Company, and the residue in the lands and Crystal 
Palace Building, which secures the Bondholders by a 
Trust Deed. 

All Future allotments will be made precisely as an- 
nounced. It will be an inflexible rule not to publish the 
names of the holders of the Bonds which obtain pre- 
miums. 


Apply for Bonde, or circulars, or information to 


ALBERT WELLES, 
67 University Place. 


BURBAU POR THE SALE BY INSTALLMENT OF THE 
FIRST MORTCACE 


Premium Bonds of the Industrial Exhibition Company. 


[From the Herald Sept. 8, 1874.] 
THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


Yesterday afternoon Tammany Hall was filled by a 
respectable gathering te witness the first premium al- 
lotment of the Industrial Exhibition Bends, which 
event inaugurated a new epoch in American finarce 
The system upon which the drawing was made is one 
which comes to America with the highest European 
indorsement. The French, Prussian and other govern- 
ments have raised immense sums—over $600,000,000 in 
gold by means ef this system, which is the creation of 
the Rothschilds. In the opening address, F. A. 
Alberger, President of the Company, stated at great 
length the workings cf the system, saying, in the 
course of the explanation, that as each bond cost only 
$2 it was within the power of the workingman and 
tradesmar to assist in one of the greatest enterprises 
that New York City had ever taken in hand The 
system, besides the foreign prestige and experience 
spoken of, has the sanction of the Legislature of the 
State by Special enactment. 

Some time since a detailed account of the plans of the 
Industrial Exhibition Company were published in the 
Herald. To re-state the object of the Company tersely, 
it is to build on what is now known as the “ Cattle 
Yards,” between Ninety-eighth and One-hundred and 
second streets, near Central Park, a Crystal Palace, 
which is to serve as a perpetual museum, exhibition 
and sales mart, for the industries of the nations of the 
earth. It is hoped to have the buildings finished in 
1876, so that all the produets and works of art which 
have been at Philadelphia on exhibition, can be 
brought here and left permanently as a monument te 
American and foreign industry. 


Ga Remit by Draft on New York City Banks, by 


TO TEACHERS. 


The New SYork Fchoal 
_foaurnal Printing fompany 
haue every facility for furnish- 
ing, at shortest notice, all kinds 
of Printed ar Gnqraued 





Programmes, 
SInuitations, 
fftreulars, 
Pamphlets, 
Letter Heads, 
ffards, Xc., Xe. 


The mast modern and taste- 


fully desiqned type used, and 
the kest skilled workmen em- 
ployed. 

jue usatral. Addreas, 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


89 LIBERTY STREET. 


COLLEGE PRINTING. 


ataloques, 
Fociety Pamphlets, 
-Snuttations, 





Programmes, 
Letter Heads, Ac. 


Gatten uh in the handsamest 
sty lea. 

Printed, Lithogqraphed, and 
@ngraued work of elegant de- 
siqn and superior finish. 
Stddress, 


New York School Journal 


PUBLISHING C0., 
89 LIBERTY STREET. 





EVERYTHING PERTAINING TO 


EDUCATION, 
SCHOOLS, 


AND 
COLLECES, 


Will be found in the Enlarged and Illustrated 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEEK IN NEW 
YORK CITY. 


SKETCHES OF SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


STORIES BY OUR BEST WRITERS. 


THE LEADING TEACHERS OF THE COUNTRY 
TAKE IT. 





PRICE, $2.50 PER YEAR. 





Teachers be sure and send for a specimen copy to 


KELLOGG & MERRILL, 








for adults, also to be handsomely illustrated. 


Bogtstered Letter, or Post Ofies Money Order. 


89 Liberty St., New York. 
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AND EDUCAT 








IONAL NEWS. 








PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


RENEW !—We have been ebliged to strike 
off some names because the money for a re- 
newal has not been sent us. We think no| 
teacher after a moment’s thought would wish 
ys to give our paper to them. Notice and see 
if you find a blue mark on the editorial page. 
We shall give you notice and desire you to 
renew at least two weeks in advance of expira- 
tion, 89 that your file will be complete. 





MicrRoscoPEs.—We desire to send more of 
these to teachers. You will need them this 
summer on the flowers. Send $1.50 for either 
the Gem or the Pocket ; or send $2.75 and get 
microscope and the JOURNAL, 


To AGENTs.—We draw your attention to 
the attractive features of the JOURNAL. 

1. It is apparent on a brief examination by a 
live teacher that it is the best educational 
paper published. 

2. The price is low for a paper containing 
the value this does. 

3. You will find that the large edition we 
sent out in January has given the whole 
country a knowledge of the paper and sub- 
scriptions can be easily taken. 

4. We will give you liberal terms. 


EXPIRATIONS.—Look at the printed label 
on your paper; the date thereon shows when 
the subscription expires. Forward the money 
for renewal at least two weeks in advance. 


Wuere’s My Paper?—We get a good 
many letters from subscribers about the mid- 
dle of every month saying, “ Where’s my 
paper?” The answer generally is, “ Your sub- 
scription expired with the first number of the 
month, and your name was, of course, cut off, 
because you did not renew in time.” 


How To Stop Your Paprer.—The New 
York SCHOOL JOURNAL is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct the postmaster to return your paper. 
That will not stop it. D» not write upon it 
and return it yourself. That lays you liable 
toatine. There arethree ways to stop it : 1st. 
When you subscribe state that you wish the 
paper to stop at the expiration of the time 
paid for. 2d. If you did not so expressly 
order, send a postal-card to reach us any time 
before the expirations. 3. If you have ne- 
giected these two simple methods, and the 
time to which you have paid is past, send a 
letter enclosing pay for each paper issued since 
your subscription expired, at the rate of seven 
cents a copy orthirty centsa month. If your 
paper does not stop promptiy thereupon, you 
may be assured your letter has n mis- 
carried ; and, to test the fact, send a “ postal ” 
at once, that measures may be instituted for 
finding it or recovering the money. 

WONDERFUL pregress is made in the San 
Giothard tunnel, the German end having ad- 
vanced nine feet two inches daily in November 
last, and the Italian end nine feet four inches, 
‘The whole distance excavated is 2,639.5 metres, 
or 8,798 feet. The whole tunnel was divided 
iato 15 lengths of one kilometre (3,333 feet) 
each, and had it not been for the extraordinary 
difficulties which a:companied the beginning 
of winter, three of these lengths would have 
been finished by January 1, 1875. 

A RECKLESS Bavarian, who prided himself 
upon his skill as a marksman, recently be- 
thought himself of a crowning’proof of his un- 
erring aim. He thereupon led his son, a lad 
of 11 years, to a certain spot and paced off 
70 yards. Upon the boy’s head thus posted he 
placed an apple, and retiring with his rifle to 
the distance of 210 feet, he called upon his 
friends, who had assemblei to witness the 
dangerous and heartless act, to observe that he 
should cut the apple in two without harming 
his child. He deliberately raised his weapon, 
fired, and cut the apple in the middle, leaving 
the child neither scathed nor frightened, so 
confident was the latter in the father’s skill. 
The heartless man was then about to repeat 
the experiment when the police—secretly in- 
formed, it was said, by the boy’s mother—came 
upon the ground and interfered to prevent the 
continuance of such a dangerous experiment, 
and arrested the father, imprisoning him for 
30 days in punishment for his foolhardiness. 

THE deepest mining in the anthracite region 
will be that of the Philadelphia and Reading 
Coal and Iron Company, near Pottsville, where 
the workings will reach the Mammoth vein 
at a depth of 1,954 feet. The shaft to reach 
the beds is sunk by boring holes 300 feet deep 
with the diamond drill, and then blowing the 
Tock out in successive sections by explowing 
Simultaneously charges of nitro - glycerine 
ened in all the holes. Six begs of coal will 


reached by the shaft, and the extent of the 
lands is such that at least 100,000,000 tous of 
coal will be exposed by the workings. 
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1875. 
Grand Opera Brand” 






DOUBLE FAGED & DOUBLE WARP 
BLACK ALPACAS. 


BEAVER BRAND 





(TRADE MARK PATENTED. | 


SILK FINISHED 


Black Pure Mohairs 


Are Handsomer than ever for Spring Wear, 


AND 


“SABLE BRAND.” 





Diamond Lustre Turkish Brilliantines. 


We take pleasure in calling your special attention 
to our 


“Sable Brand of Turkish Brilliantines.” 


These beautiful goods are sold by most of the leading 
Dry Goods Retailers throughout the United States. 

(2 Purchasers will know these goods, as a ticket is 
attached to each piece bearing a picture of the Opera 
House, a Beaver, or a Sable. 


Also, Pure Silk Warp Black Alpacas. 


SOLE IMPORTERS, 


EVANS, PEAKE & C0,, 


880 & 382 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
J. W. SMITH, 
Steam Heating and Ventilating Engineer, 


Furoishes plans and specifications, and will contract 
for heating and veutilating public and private buildings 
by steam. 

Special attention given to heating and ventilati 
school houses and al! buildings requiring thovenge 
ventilation. 

J.W. 8. has recently completed the heating and ven- 
tilating of two of the largest and best school houses in 
the city of Cleveland, both of which have been pro- 
nounced a complete success by all who have examined 
them. 

Refers, by permission, to the following: 

, i board of Edu- 





M. G, Watrserson, Eaq., President of 
cation, 

F. Bueune, 

J.C. Dewar, { Buitaing Committee, 

W. K. Serra, 


A. J. Rickorr, Superintendent of Education, 
Water Biyrug, Architect, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Office at the CLEVELAND TUBE WORKS, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


JNO. EF. LUTHER, 
79 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 
Manufacturer of all kinds of 
SCHOOL, COLLEGE, CHURCH CLASS, 
SOCIETY & FRATERNITY 
Pins, Badges & Medals, 
At short notice and very reasonable priess. 
DE —S8TATEN ISLAND FANCY DYEING 
ESTABLISHMENT. Baxrert, Nuernews & Co., 
Office, 5 & 7 John St. Branch Offices—1142 Broadway, 
Falton Stree 


New York; 7 t, ; 47 North 
th Philadelphia; 110 W. Baltimore 


Beltimere. 











MEDICAL. 


Catarrh ! 


“ Ostarrh cv the Nasal Passages, Bars. and Throat,” a 
psmphiet by A. N. Williamson, M. D.. late Clinical Phy- 
sician in the University Medical College. Price, 10 cents 
Addrens, 28 East 20th street. 

“Dr. Williamson's long experience and success in the 
treatment of Ostarrhal and Throat affections renders 
| valuable whatever comes from his pes.”—Journal of 
Me-ica) Science 


TO INTRODUCE BARTLETT'S 


ODYDMOW' ST, 


| Vor the TEETH, | will seed a small bex, tegether with a tooth brush, 
to any address, free, on receipt of 25 cents. 


Ww. H. L. BARTLETT, 
315 West 2ist St., N. Y. 
lusasensd W. J. STEWART, Dentist, 
330 West 30th Street, N. Y. 
Artificial Teeth a Specialty. A set as low as $10.00. 
For the extraction of Teeth, without pain, Dr. Ambrose, 
a regular and experienced Physician, will administer 
Chloroform or Ether. The Lungs and Heart always 
examined by the Stethoscope. Work done out of the 


City. 
BEAUTIFUL SET OF CONTINUOUS 


Sts A GUM TEETH, $15. 


On Improved Whalebone Rubber—the most comfortable 
and closely | material worn. Warranted equal to 
any made Soli id fillings, $3.00. Durable silver 
fillings, $1.00. ploma awarded by the American 
Institute for best specimens exhibited at the —— 
Palace in 1857. Painless with gas, $1.00. 


Dr. MEADER, 
¥62 Sixth Ave., N.¥ 














Bet. 16th & 17th Sts. 





CANCER, 


Cured by Dr. BOND’S DISCOVERY, 


Dr. Bonp’s CHEMICAL ANTIDoTEs unite with and 
destroy the virus of Cancer and Skin Affections, but 
will not affect the healthy part. Patients may visit 
the city and remain while under treatment at the 
Penna. Cancer Institute (one of the handsomest mar- 
ble e ifices in the city), and the finest remedia) In- 
stitute in the country. Remedies, with full directions, 
sent to any part ot world. 


3” Send for pamphlets and particulars. Address, 
H. T. BOND, M.D., Penna. Cancer Institute, 
3208 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 





FOOT POWER Band, Circular, 
and Scroll Saws. . Boring and Mor- 
ticing Machines. Emery Wheels, 
Lathes, etc. Toole in Chests. Tele- 
graph Apparatus for learning without 
ateacher. And an elegant $10 Scroll 
Saw for Brackets, Frames,etc. Send 
~ ome Lng list of designs, or illustrated 
circulars, of any particular articie. 


JAMES R. HEISLEY, 
iNew Brunswick, N.J. 


ELOGUTION—SUMMER COURSE. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 
or 
Elocution and Oratory, 


1418 CHESTNUT 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 
J. W. SHOEMAFER, A. M., Principal. 


Crass AND Private InsTRUcTION. 


Special Summer Course of Ten Weeks, beginning 
June 22. Send for Circular. 





Crystal Microscope, 
A oo Instrument fer Zeologists, Geologists 
and tanists. Boys and gir's purcha-e ti ‘ 
then study the Ineects, rds and Plants. he 
scientific. Make discoveries. Write for the scien 


tiic journals and get rich. Price. with Inetructiou 
k on Science, $1.00. 


PRO. R. LE LEANE, 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y 


All Who Teach or Study Geography 


should see the incomparable works of the great Amer‘ 
can Geographer, Commodore ,M. F. Maury. There are 
now four bo ks, suited te all grades of scholsrship, as fol- 
lows: 

MAURY’S FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY... .$ .65 





MAURY'S WORLD WE LIVE IN... .....-+++0+.-- 1.35 
MAURYsS MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY........-.-- 2.00 
MAURY’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY......-...-.-- 2.25 


Beautifully printed. Fully illustrated with fine mans 
and engravings. Sent by mai! on receipt of the price 

Those who wish to examine, with a view to introduc- 
tion, wil be furnished with specimens at half price. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 60., 
| 155 apd 157 Orosby &t., New York. 





CARPET CLEANING, 


CARPET CLEANING. 


TT. M. STEWART, 
(Formerly Senior partner of No. 157 West 32d Street,) 
326 SEVENTH AVENUE, 


AND, 


34 PENN STREET, BROOKLYN, E. D. 








THIRTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 





Carpets thoroughly freed from dust and moth with- 
out injury to the finest fabric. 

Also by our new method, we can remove all STAINS 
from Carpets, whatever cause, without injury to color 

Orders, by post or otherwise, promptly attended to. 


UNION & BOSTON 


Steam Carpet Cleaning Works. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1861. 


This establishment is so well known that printed 
references are not necessary 


PLEASE REMEMBER THAT THIS MACHINE DOES NOT 
WET OR DA¥YP YOUR CARPETS 


CARPETS TAKEN UP. CLEANED AND RE- 
LAID 


No. 9 East Nineteenth Street 


Bet, Broadway and Fifth ave., NEW YORK 
AND 


Cor. Bond & Third Streets, 


BROOKLYN 
TEMPLE « FOX, Proprie tora, 


R. 8. BERGEN’S 
Steam Carpet - Cleaning 


WoRKs. 
241 to 247 E. FIFTY-SIXTH STREET, 
(Bet 2d and 3d aves.) NEW YORK. 
All orders by mail or otherwise promptly attended 


to. Entire satisfaction given. Cartage free 


BEST UP-TOWN 
Book and Stationery Store, 


JAMES L HASTIE, 
No. 1235 BROADWAY, 


Betwee 30th and Sist Sts. NEW YORK. 
All the new books on hand day of publication. Best 
American, French and English Wri Papers. Visit- 
img and Wedding Cards Engraved Printed in the 


highest style of the art. 
HASTIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


One Dellar for 8 Months; 2 Cents per Day. 
Liberal discowns to Trackers. 


TO TEACHERS! 


We have a fine collection of 25 minerals in a case, 
which we send for $5 C.O.D. Be sure and get it for 
your school. 

Address, 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 


BROWN BROTHERS & ... 


No. 59 Wall Street, 
NEW YORK, 
Issue Commercial and Tarvelers’ Letters of Creu 
available in Dollars in the United States and ad..cc 
countries, and in Pounds Sterling in any part <, ( 
world. 


+N. Y. Newspaper Mailing Agency. 
With the latest improved Newspaper Folding 
and Mailing Machines. No. 2? Rose St., near 
Frankfort. JAMES BRADY, Manager and 
___ Proprietor 


U. B. KLEINE, Optician, 


No. 274 Sth Ave., New York, 
Manufacturer of all kinds of OPTICAL AND SCIEN- 
TIFIOC INSTRUMENTS for Schools and Academies. 
ELECTRO MAGNETIO MACHINERY for Physicians, 





THERMOMETERS, RYDROMETERS, Rte 














STATEMENT OF 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New-York, 


EF. Ss. WINSTON, President, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1874. 








ANNUITY ACCOUNT. 









































NEW FORE. SCHOOL FORTRAN AL 








PIAN OS ! 


Cabinet Organs 


PIAN OS | 





PIANOS | 


and Mielodeons! 


M. M. MERRELL’S 


PIANO WAREROOMS, No. 


piled ts purchase 


e. Bapairing dows 


On eas, 8 oe aun cash, or to rent. 
a Gal end Siemans betone 


8 UNION SQUARE. 


deciding elssetere 


MERRELL. late Cummings, No. 8, Union Square. 





MISFIT CARPETS. 


GOOD SECOND-HAND AND MISFIT 


CARPETS & OIL CLOTHS, 


English Brussels, Three-ply and Ingrain, 
VERY CHEAP AT THE OLD PLACE, 


112 FULTON STREET, 


Side Entrance, 


Sent throughout the Union Free of Charge. 





























No. ANN. Pay’ts. No. Ann. Par'ts. 
In force, Jan. ist, 1874,......... 47 . In force, Jan. 1st, 18%, ....... 49 $26,653 00 
Issued and Restored,.......... 3 4,701 00 || Terminated, ..............-+++. 1 48 0 
0 $26,701 00 ry $26,701 08 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
In force, Jan. tet, 1874, ....86, 416)  $289,505,836 || In force, Jan. Ist, 1870,....90,914 $301,928, 726 
New Ri inte vee 12,7568 | 38,126,906 || Terminated,...............- 8,258 25,704,016 
9,172 |  $827,632,742 99,173 | $97,682,748 
Dr. REVENUE ACCOUNT. Cr. 
To Balance from last account........ $62,963,157 38 || By paid Death and Endowment Claims, $3,468,645 79 
“ Premiums received...........+++- eee 4 | Aunaities nadédiegbbih deasesesnes agonist * 
“ Int t and Rents. ...........-+++ 206, pre DENNEN 1 cebas: setansne soon’ 
meee 80-4 . “ « Parvendered oticiss and Ad” 
eT errr ere 4,984,615 36 
“  « Commissions (payment of cur- 
rent and extinguishment of 
Pcs  < Scbb. Feebeces © 800,499 96 
| “« “ Expenses and Taxes. . ee 792,690 88 
1! Balance to New Account............- "69, 157, 411 31 
$82,220,310 68 "$82,220,310 68 
Dr. BALANCE SHEET. Cr. 
To Reserve at four per cent......,.... $67,911,199 47 i{ By Bonds and Mortgages............. $56, 916, 056 39 
* Claims by Death, not yet due’... 442,306 79 || “ United States and New-York State 
“ Post-mortem Dividends, due on | Deets eciidlaces ecsseiceuce 8,023,375 88 
RRS Bh Peat A ee 2n.890 47 || ** Real Estate..... ....2....-0000--- 2,767,273 99 

* Premiums paid in advance........ 24,191 22 || ** Cashin Banks and Trust Compa- 

* Undivided Surplus............. yes 4,040,442 11 | nies at interest.............-- 2,425,882 34 
|; * Interest acerned ............++++: 1,085,982 15 
|| “ Premiums deferred, quarterly and 
1] semi-annual oes ipaily 1,095,672 19 
|; “* Premiums in transit, princ’ y 
~ for Decumber...........c0csee+ 120,225 28 

— || “* Balances due by Agents........... 12,502 34 

$72,446,970 06 || $72,446,970 06 
From the Undivided Surplus a Dividend will be obictiane to each Policy which shall be in force at 
ite anniversary in 1875. 





‘avefully examined the foregoing Statement, and find the same correct. 
ISAAC F. LLOYD, Auditor. 


1 have « 
January 2th, 1835. 





NOTE.—By act of the Trustees the membcrs!:tp of this Company is limited to one hundred thousand 
insured lives. 





TRUSTEES. 
Freprrick 8. Winston, ' Hexry A. Suyrue, J. E.trot Cornice, 
Joun V. Ll. Prvyx, War.ciam E. Doner, jee e Houpex, 
R. H. McCurpy, Gronue 8. Cog, Hermon C, yon Post, 
Witstam Bers, Witiiram M. Vorkine Gro. C. RicHaRDsON, 
Joun Wavaworra, Joun E. Deven, ALEXANDER H. Ricz, 
Samun E SPRouULra, MARTIN Bates, BaBcock, 
samen. M. Conneun, Ww. A. Hawes, F. Ratcurorp Starr, 
Lvervs Rosson, Seymour L, Ilustep, Frepenick H., Cossirt, 
W. Suren Brows, Oriver H Parmer, Lewis May, 
Ricuand Patrik, Henny FE. Davineg, Oxtvern HARRIMAN, 
Wu.atam H. Popaam, Ricnirp A. McCurpy, Tuomas Dickeon, 
Samuet D. BaBoock, FRANCIS Skippy, . Henny W. Smita. 








WM. H. C. BARTLETT, 
Actuary. 
Isaac L. Kir. M D., G, & Wrestrow, M.D., 
Medical Kxeuniners. 


JOHN M. STUART, 


RICHARD A, MceCURDY, 
réelary. 


0. H. PALMER, 
Vice- President. Solicitor. 





GRAND 


TRIBUNE EXTRAS, Conservatory of Music, 


PAMPHLET SERIES. Ss as eames 
No. 9—Illustrated Lectures on Astronomy, by Richard | 


A. Proctor, and Leciures by Prof. Agassiz at the Ander. | NEW YoR kK, 


son School. 
No. 15.—Discoveries on the Site of Ancient Troy 112 FIPTED AVENUE 
Between 16th & 17th Sts., (Knabe Building,) 


(Letters by Bayard Taylor) ; Brown-Sequard’s Lectures 
The most successful and complete Masic School in the World 
Fields on Longfellow, etc. 
Man’s Karlist History ; McCosh’s Reply to Tyndall. 
‘Opera Recitals every fourth Wednesday in each month 


TH E 





on the Nerves; Proc tor’s Farewell Lectures va Astro- 
nomy 
1874; Brown- ond on the Double Brain; Ex-Surgeon | 
General Hammond on the Effects of Alcohol; J. T. | 
All branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music practi 
No. 21.—One Year of Science ; Illustrated. Coggia’s | cally most eminen' 
and Bicla’s Comets; Chemistry's Centennial ; y owt (ay ene Geena ae Se . 
No. Tee on Science and Religion ; Huxley | 
on Origin of Life (Belfast Address); Prof. Owen on | Sf.; Classical Soirees by the Professors, every second 
No. %.—Gladstone on the Vatican Decrees (in full); | ¥/"¢es4ay: Lectures overy third Wednesday. 
Manning’s and Acton’s Replies. 
"The Lib , consisting works, is 
the Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby. 1 | - _— on ingame _ 
sible to pupils, 


No. 19. —Meetin, 8 of the National Academy of Science | 
can Science Association and Philological Convention | ts’ ructors, at moderate prices. 
No. 25.—The Bible and Science. Lectures by Dr. J. 
No. 27.—Four Months of Science. Tyndall on Crys- | is 
LONC'S TELLURIAN.” 





April, 1874, and the American Orieatal Society, May, | 
at Hartford. 
"lhe Amateur Orchestra meet every Tuesday, at 8 P. 
W. Dawson, Principal of McGill College, Montreal, and | 
tal and Molecular Forces ; Langley on the Sources of | be 





Solar Heat; Parton’s Kings of Business; Marsh’s Last | 
Trip to the “ Bad Lands ;’ The Transit of Venus, etc. Usrp in all th 
Either of the above pamphlets mailed to any address 
in the United States on receipt of price (20 pom he each), GRAMMAR 
three for 50 cents; or any two With THe TRIBUNE AL- SCHOOLDS 
manac for 1875 also for 50 cents. of 
Any seven of the pamphlets, postpaid for ¢1. New York City. 
Address Address, 
THE TRIBUNE, New York. M. LONG, 
nai 89 Liberty Street 
New York, 


J Used in the PUBLIC 


SCHOOLS, New York. office of this pa- 


per, where one 








tart ok PHON Cnt te ani Pe 
lied. 
12 Purk Rov. -Y SHORT -HAND, Create on - 





AGENTS WANTED. 





The United States LiteInsurance Co. 


(Incorporated 1850-—Assets, $42,500,000.) 
Will make direct contracts, upon a commission basis only, for vacant territory in Canada and_the United 
States, north of Arkansas, Tennessee and North Carolina. 
Liberal commissions will be given to capable and responsible parties who mean business. Previous fam- 
iliarity with Life Insurance not requisite. Agents discharged from other companies for misconduet, and 


those looking for salaries, need not apply. 


261, 262 AND 263 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





TO TEACHERS. 


We desire the careful and thoughtful at- 
tention of Teachers who may wish to make 
an addition to their income, to correspond 
with the 


UNIVERSAL 


Life Insurance Company, 
17 & 19 WARREN ST., 


who will make special terms with gentlemen 
of character and influence to represent us. 
The advantages we offer are such that Teachers 
will be able to insure with us, although for 
various reasons they cannot entertain the 
offers of other companies. . 

The merits of the plan inaugurated by 








the 


Universal Life Insurance Co. | 


Of NEW YORK, } 
are— 

1. Premiums about 20 per cent. less than 
those charged by the Mutual companies. 

2. A straightforward and definite contract, 
liberal in its terms. 

8. Claims paid in 30 days after satisfactory | 
proof of death. 

4, Ample security. 

The Company’s policies in force cover nearly 
18,500 lives, and over $40,000,000 in insurance. 
Its assets are nearly $4,000,000, and premium | 
income $1,250,000. 

Agents of ability liberaily dealt 


with. 
OFFICE: 
17 & 19 WARREN STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
WM. WALKER, PRESIDENT. 





H. J. FURBER, Vic&-PREsiDENT. 
J. H. BEWLBEY, Szorerary, 


BELLS, 











MENEELY’S BELLS. 


For Churches, ete., known to the matic since 1 see, 

are made at * THE Legs “LY BELL 
FOUS DR}, West Tror Y. New Patent 

Mountings. Catalogues Sree Wo Agencies. 





BUCKL YE BELL oe eee . 






yee. 

Tudstraced Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 

102 and 104 Kast Second 8t., 


CET THE BEST! 


TIN LINED LEAD PIPE never corrcdes b 
action of waier. 
Pipe, as it will last four times 
longer, and is worth nearly double 
as old material recommended 
by near! 
ork as* 





It 
ly ev architect in New 
superior to all other water 
pipes * Descriptive pamphlets sent 
y mail free. Price 163 cents & 
pound for all sizes. not de 
ceived by tin-washed or tin-coated 
imitations. COLWELL LEAD CO., 213 Centre Street, 
New — ‘Also manufacturers of — Pipe, St 
Lead, Bar Lead, Block Tin Pipe, Bar Tin, Pig Tin, Pig 
Lead, Solder, etc. Orders filled at sight. 

Pose IUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS. > = 

Sree =. Pry + ay! MAMMOTH 
ATS. dibs by — $1; peck $3: $3; 

} bushel $3 TMyushel $5 Circulars an d ‘Sample Pack 


ages of Seeds ives Soe 2 tomes. Migros 
N. P. BOYER, Parkesburg, Chester Co., Pa. 








MAGIO LANTERNS AND MIOROSOOPES 
IN EVERY VARIETY. 


Coolers with fall descriptions and instructions, 
sent free 


McALLISTER, Manufacturing Optician, 
49 Nassau St.,N. ¥. 





























